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PREFACE. 



TnfisE little Tales are prindpaDy derived from the annals 
of a small country parish in the north of England. The 
language used by many of the characters, and the scenery 
of the places in which the events occurred, will manifest 
this to all who are acquainted with the localities referred to. 
It may be thought that there is rather too prevailing a 
character of melancholy throughout the stories, as there 
are few of them which do not terminate with distress or 
death ;— but then it must be remembered that the prin- 
cipal causes which bring on the connexion of the Parish 
Priest with his parishioners, are those of vice and poverty. 
The rich and the prosperous seldom have need of the 
personal services of God's minister ; and therefore, seldom 
seeking him, he knows but little of their inner hearts. 
But poverty and sin are ever calling, either for the con- 
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solations or the rebukes of him whose peculiar office it 
is to give them to the heavy-laden. If we are not sur- 
prised to hear, as God's word tells us, that there is more 
sin than holiness in the world, so we must not be sur- 
prised, as its consequence, that the Parish Priest has more 
to do with misery than with joy; and that when he 
records the annals of his Pastoral labors, it is too often 
the record of many sorrows. The Prodigal, the Magdalen, 
and Lazarus, will ever form the first features of the land- 
scape on which his memory dwells. 

The Tales, it is hoped, may be interesting as well as 
beneficial to the poor and the young. Being mostly 
founded upon truth, the only fault the reader will have 
to find is, the imperfection of the narrator. — Such as they 
are let them be received with charity. 

W. J. E. B. 

S, PauTs, Saturday in Easter Wtek, 1848. 
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WILLIE'S GEAVE. 



More than we know, and all we need, 
Is in young children's prayer and creed. 
They for their home before Him faU, 
He for His Church receives their call. 

He gires the frail and feeble tongue 
A doom to speak on sin and wrong ; 
Unconscious, they stern lightnings aim, 
When His Ten Precepts they proclaim." 

Lyra Innocentium. 



WILLIE'S GRAVE. 




IME brings about many changes, Mary, and it 
may, perhaps, one day restore you to our dear 
home again." 

So spoke the dearest and best friend I have 
on earth some years ago, when with many tears 
and a heavy heart I took leave of the mountain home where our 
happy childhood was passed, and of which every tree and rock 
was dear ; dear for their own sakes, and dear for the sake of 
those whose memories lived in them. But childhood was passing 
away, and life beginning in stern reality. Of the happy band 
of brothers and sisters once gathered together, none remained 
save myself, and Philip my senior by several years ; he was at 
Oxford, hoping in a few years to take upon him the solemn office 
of the priesthood ; and I, the solitary one, must leave the land of 
hills and streams, and try to learn to like flat lands and south- 
country ways. Little did we think, when Philip cheered my 
drooping heart, as we lost sight of our " muckle blue hills", that 
we should indeed once more find a home in Eirkbeck, — and a yet 
dearer home ; for the ties between a devoted parish priest and his 
cure, have surely a foretaste of the abiding home, which we look 
to, and which shall not be annihilated when those of birth and 
inheritance are swept away. 

The years which intervened were years of discipline, and in 
many respects of trial ; but there was chastened, sobered joy in 
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the hearts of both, when my brother informed me that he had 
accepted the living of Kirkbeck, offered him by the bishop of 

R , and, reminding me of his words, as we left our home 

years back, asked me to go there with him, and watch over his 
motherless children. 

Every country has a claim to be loved by those who have 
been born and brought up within it, but I always think that the 
inhabitants of a mountain country have a more vivid and indi- 
vidualized love for the bold, unchanging forms, which have been 
familiar from childhood, than it is possible to feel for a flat, 
unmarked land. Trees may be cut down, or die, meadows may 
be divided and altered, buildings pulled down and utterly 
changed, but what can alter the noble hills ? There they stand, 
the same bold outlines marking the sky, as they have ever done; 
the same cloud-capped summits, — ^we could almost fancy the 
same purple heather round their base. I need hardly apologize 
for loving Kirkbeck: Craven boasts of many a pretty village, but 
none are prettier than Kirkbeck. From the lofty hills on the 
north and east, there runs out a long, narrow valley, between 
limestone crags, overgrown by hazel, ash, and other native shrubs 
and trees, and as it ends is lost in the broad dale that spreads 
itself over parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Westmoreland. 

It is in this valley that Kirkbeck stands, snugly nestled down 
beneath a chain of bold grey hills, and sheltered by warm thick 
woods, belonging to the hall, the residence of one of the principal 
gentlemen in the parish. The parish spreads over a consider- 
able extent of ground, and includes several hamlets of no great 
size, Kirkbeck being in all respects the capital of the domain. 
The town, as it is called, consists principally of two straggling 
lines of cottages, broken by sycamore, ash, birch, acacia, and 
other trees and shrubs, and divided by a beck ; this mountain 
stream issuing from a small lake or basin above the village, 
sometimes a clear gentle stream runs its way silently, shaded 
by thick foliage; at other times a turbid torrent, rushing over 
rocks, and forming falk of no little beauty, dashes into., the 
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channel* beneath, and then pursues it course through the village, 
between the wooded banks, which become lower and lower until 
the pathway and the water run nearly on a level. Besides the 
regular bridges, in the centre of the village is a very simple, but 
most picturesque footbridge, formed of large slabs of stone and 
rock, in dry weather standing high above the water, but often 
impassible when some hours of heavy rain make the stream dash 
down with ungovernable fury. Quite at the head of the village 
stands .the parish church, looking down, as it were, with a 
mother's watchful eye, over the clustering cottages around it. 
Built of the grey-stone of the country, and before the predomi- 
nant era of cheapness and bad taste, it required but little to 
give much beauty and ecclesiastical respectability to the Church, 
which is of a larger size than is commonly found in the villages 
of the north. Its venerable and handsome tower, and ample 
porch, were quickly cleared from the cumbrous poles and planks 
which had long rested there, and the ash-heap from the vestry 
fire removed, which for years had been thrown against the tower 
waU. The preceding incumbent was a non-resident, who aban- 
doned the whole care of the parish, for twenty years or more, 
to a curate, who, though a well meaning man, was wholly incom- 
petent, both in activity and capacity, to his important office; so 
that much want of discipline and order prevailed, and the wonder 
rather was that the church was not more largely forsaken ];han 
it was, for the dissenting sects always gain the easiest footing 
where the Church neglects to provide duly for her own. In 
the tower hangs a fine peal of bells, and for many a mile on the 
surrounding hills the shepherd can hear the cheerful sounds 
with which Kirkbeck church ushers in Sundays and holidays ; 
and not unfrequently the wind wafts to a great distance, the 
deep, solemn tone of the passing bell,* — that beautiful and im- 

* '* Of old it was contrived that all who lived within the sound of the 
passing bell, should know by the manner in which it was tolled, whether 
the departing sonl was that of male or female, adult or child, priest or lay- 
man ; and then, whether in the house or the field, at home or abroad, in soli- 
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pressiye custom of better times, which still lingers here, to tell 
those who, members of one Head, are truly brethren, that a 
brother has passed awaj from amongst them; to bring to remem* 
brance of each, that, a little while more or less, the same slow, 
impressive peal will tell the same of them. ' The bells bear in- 
scriptions and mottoes, as is usually iixe case in old towers, and 
that upon the passing bell is well chosen : " Be ready, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour."! * The churchyard is a 
pleasant sunny spot, sufficiently retired from the stir, of the 
village to remind us that they who are laid within its precincts 
must for ever leave the cares and pleasures of the world, yet 
sufficiently near to teach all (would we but learn the lesson) 
that between our cheerful homes and the grave there is but a 
little interval, and that how uncertain ! Three sides of the 
churchyard are surrounded with trees, and it overhangs the 
stream. Once the grass grew rank and coarse, nettles half 
covered the graves, and rude unwieldy heaps of soil were left 
as the sexton carelessly performed his task ; sheep, and even 
larger cattle, were not unfrequently turned in to gather a sacri- 
legious sustenance, and desecrate that sacred spot which the 
heart's best impulse is to tread over with reverence and gentle- 
ness. But now it is very different: the short turf is green and 
smooth, and with a little sanction and encouragement the people 
have taken pleasure in planting here and there a few flowers 



tude or company, — all knees were bended, and the prayers were said in 
behalf of the brother or sister whose spirit was passing away, that God 
would be with him in his last agony, would deliver him from evil, and save 
him from the gates of hell, would grant him rest eternal and everlasting 
light, would translate him safe and undismayed from the trials of the 
Church militant on earth, to the joys of the Church triumphant in heaven." 
^-The Living and the Dead. Rev, F, Paget 

t The other bells have inscriptions which show the importance formerly 
attached to their use, as conveying a clear religious lesson. On one is en- 
graved, " Venite exultemus Domine"; on another, ** Time Deum — Nosce 
teipsum— Bespice finem"; on a third, "My crack is cured, now aloude I 
cry, come pray, repent, heare, beleeve, learne to dye." 
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upon their cherished grayes, and you would rarely see a careless 
foot treading upon the lowly hillocks. No gaudy monuments 
offend the eye and shock the humility of our faith ; there are 
chiefly neat rows of green graves, and simple slate headstones : 
one or two monuments there are of rather more marked cha- 
racter, and between the porch and the vestry door the stranger's 
attention is caught by a plain black marble monument, diflbring 
from all around it. That monument is dear to all the inhabit- 
ants of Kirkbeck, and thoughts of holiness, meekness, and 
peace are associated with the memory of him whose death it 
records. He will not soon be forgotten in Kirkbeck. But of 
this more hereafter. 

Within the churchyard walls stands the old school house, — a 
low gabled building, roof and walls alike covered with massy 
knotted ivy, shorn however from the narrow, pointed windows, 
and door, above which are carved the initials of the founder, 
and the date 1640. The cottages are for the most part white- 
washed, and generally have tidy little patches of garden in 
front of them ; many are covered with ivy and the hardier 
creepers which can outlive the severities of a northern winter, 
and, almost worse, a northern spting. The vicarage is separated 
from the church and schoolhouse by the beck, which is crossed 
by a picturesque stone bridge. It is a low, oddly-shaped house^ 
with gable ends, latticed windows, and a large porch, command- 
ing an immediate view of no small beauty,— the church tower, 
ihe foaming beck, the rich woods of Elter Hall, and a back- 
ground of the limestone rocky hills. Inside it cannot boast of 
one good room, or of any luxurious furniture. On one side is 
a little room filled with tokens of parochial occupation ; book- 
cases, — one containing a tolerably ample village library, the 
other a well-chosen selection of volumes, chiefly theological; 
its walls only decorated with a plan of the parish, a map of 
Craven and a little of the country around that deanery, and a 
few drawings of ecclesiastical buildings — York Cathedral, Kirk- 
stall Abbey, and similar subjects. This room serves in its tun^ 
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as oratory, study, or doctor^s shop: many a heavy heart htts 
come out thence lightened with the kindly words of counsel and 
guidance ever readily afforded by their pastor and friend. On 
the other side is a simply-furnished drawing room : nor would 
the inmates exchange these apartments, with their oaken 
chairs, their small but mellow-toned organ, a few chosen en* 
gravings, mostly from the works of Raffaelle, for the most 
splendid set of rooms, furnished with all the expensive luxuries 
of modern days. 

Such is the appearance of Kirkbeck vicarage under its present 
occupant, the Rev« Philip Mordaunt, who having taken upon 
him the solemn vows of ordination from a heartfelt wish to de- 
vote his whole being to his Master's service, has " applied him- 
self thereto, the Lord being his helper," and though often labour- 
ing with a weary heart, and struggling against discouragement 
and disappointment, he has received "strength and power" 
according to his need, to go on in faith, doubting not that his 
Lord will in His own good time reap His harvest. 

It was the spring time of the year when my brother took 
possession of his living ; accompanied only by his two children 
Willie and Alice. I was to join them as soon as I could be 
freed from the claims of a sick relative. At that time Elter Hall 
was empty, as indeed it generally was, except for a few autumn 
months, when a large and gay party was wont to assemble there. 
We had known Sir John and Lady Elter formerly, though not 
intimately; of their children we knew but little- Thciy were 
amongst those whom the world regards as in every way happy 
and estimable. Possessed of all that position and fortune can 
give, in high public estimation, and from his polished fascinating 
manners an universal favorite, — Sir John had never known any 
real sorrow; for although he grieved sincerely at the loss of his 
youngest daughter, an interesting child of ten years old, he had 
4)00 many external engrossments to dwell long upon this sorrow, 
and soon ceased to mention, or even to think upon the subject: 
Jiis pride and affection were concentrated in his only son. 
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Wilfred Elter was indeed a fit object for a father's pride, — 
handsome, buoyant in spirits, kindly in disposition, and reck- 
lessly intrepid in all manly sports, in which from his earliest age 
he had been his father's chosen companion. . To him, life was 
all a sunny dream. Pleased and pleasing on all sides, Wilfred 
needed a warning voice to speak in his ear the solemn words of 
the Preacher, " Rejoice, young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment. 
Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil from 
thy flesh, for childhood and youth are vanity." 

This year, the London season being over. Sir John and Lady 
Elter, accompanied by their only surviving daughter, left Eng- 
land for a continental tour. To their surprise, Wilfred's first 
letter was dated from Elter Hall, where he had gone, he said, in 
consequence of feeling rather knocked up with the season s gai- 
eties, and after a short rest he said he should proceed on a round 
of visits in Scotland. His letters continued to speak of his 
health as not quite good. In one he said, " There have been 
great changes since you were here. I suppose you may have 
known our new vicar, Mordaunt, in former days. I must say 
that for my part I regret poor old Hartley, whose quiet old- 
fashioned ways I liked much better than these extravagant 
doings, which Mordaunt has introduced. He has made all man- 
ner of new arrangements in the parish, has church going on all 
day long, and I know not what besides ! No doubt we shall 
hear plenty of complaints soon, though at present he gets on 
toleriably well with the people. Mordaunt has called upon me : 
lie is a gentlemanly man enough, and I took a great fancy to his 
little boy, one of the finest fellows I ever saw. I think the son 
would suit me better than the father." Another letter mentioned 
that Wilfrid found great pleasure in this little boy, whose com- 
panionship he often obtained in his walks; and he said that but 
for his high-flown visionary notions about the church, and so on, 
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he should like Mr. Mordaunt well enough. ** But I suppose," 
he added, " that illness disposes a man for quieter companions, 
and I am by no means sorry to see Mordaunt." This sentence 
startled Sir John. " Can Wilfrid be really ill ? " he said anxiously; 
but it was soon decided that he was only a little over-tired with 
the season's amusements, and would be quite weU again before 
they returned home. So the Elters continued their tour. 

It was soon arrested. The next letter was from my brother, 
and informed Sir John that his son having burst a blood-vessel 
was in the greatest danger, in fact, was not expected to live 
many hours. This painful intelligence was conveyed in clear 
but considerate language, and an assurance was added that as 
far as lay in his power, the writer would do all to supply the 
place of those whose natural office it would have been to soothe 
and watch over poor Wilfrid's last moments. The next post 
told that the solemn scene had closed, this short life over, an 
endless one begun. 

Why should I seek to describe the bitter and intense anguish 
of the parents to whom this most overwhelming and unexpected 
intelligence thus came ? Grief in its first burst often recks not 
of consolation, and would even shrink from all attempts to offer 
it, as though they did but add bitterness to the bleeding wound. 

Poor Ellen's grief was hardly less deep, though different in 
character. Her gentle yielding mind was strongly imbued with 
religious feeling, although untaught and unfostered, save by the 
remembrance of her little sister's death, and an earnest hope to 
meet her again in heaven. Thoughts of her absolute happiness 
had soothed Ellen under that loss; but now, intensely as she 
loved Wilfrid, it was impossible to hide from herself that his life 
had not been like her sister's, pure and innocent; and ill-defined 
thoughts of misery pressed upon her, until they produced a burst 
of tears, which for the time exhausted even sorrow itself. 

At the time of receiving the mournful intelligence of Wilfrid's 
death, the Elters were too distant from England to return in 
time for his funeral, but they immediately began their homeward 
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journey, althoiigh the return to that home, loved chiefly for his 
sake, had now little attraction for the bereaved parents. 

A temporary ailment of Lady Elter's compelled the travellers 
to stop for a few days at a small town in Germany, and Ellen 
tried to beguile some of the sad hours by wandering about the 
beautiful *friedhof ' or grave- yard, her own grief giving her a 
warm sympathy with the mourners, — some solitary, some in little 
groups, who were continually coming to hang fresh flowers and 
wreaths of "immortals'* on the low wooden crosses which marked 
the graves; and then, with few exceptions, entering the neigh- 
bouring chapel to offer up their prayers to the God of the living 
and the dead. There was something soothing to Ellen in if, 
and she could not help internally contrasting it with what she 
was accustomed to in England, — the overgrown church -yard 
with its beds of nettles and weeds, and the desolate damp church 
opened once a week: and though she had never before thought 
much upon the subject, Ellen now felt that it was a relief, she 
could hardly tell why, to steal into that simple, but well ap- 
pointed chapel, and rest her aching head against its marble 
pillars, even though she scarcely tried to pray. " The Roman 
Catholigs must be much better than we are," she thought to 
herself; " they are always accustomed to pray so much oftener. 
Perhaps if we were taught so too, it would not be so difficult to 
pray, as we want, when trouble comes." Ellen did not then 
know that the branch of the Holy Apostolical Church into which 
she had been admitted a member, inculcated upon Her children 
no less frequent prayer and meditation than the sister Church, 
or that even at that very time, her own parish church was open 
at all times as a refuge for the oppressed, the penitent, or the 
mourner, who might there lay his grief before God's altar, with- 
out fear of disturbance. 

At the same time that my brother restored the daily services 
of the Church, (which was one of his first measures, inasmuch as 
he considered himself pledged by his ordination vow to " minis- 
ter the discipline of Christ according to the orders of the Church, 
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not being reasonably hindered"), he also caused the church t6 
be left open from an early hour, so as to admit of the labouring 
men entering even before their early hours of work, until even- 
ing; and though at first people wondered, and some few who had 
imbibed some newspaper ideas and phrases, called it popish^ yet 
gradually one after another felt the object to be a good one; and 
a sermon preached upon Bang Hezekiah's going up into the Tem- 
ple of the Lord, and spreading before Him there, the letter which 
troubled him, seemed to make the subject tolerably clear to them. 
The church had been rendered a little more what the "place 
where prayer is wont to be made" should be; the white-wash 
had been removed, the pigeon-house pulpit, with its three stories, 
taken down from its position in front of the altar, and two open 
desks substituted, one on either side; the school children removed 
from the chancel, where they could hear nothing under the old 
arrangement of the desk, and where they only learnt irreverence 
by being allowed to lounge over the altar rails, and even throw 
their hats and caps within them; the fine old painted glass win- 
dow was freed from the numerous paiies of white glass with which 
the fractures had been replaced, and two neat stone tablets had 
taken the place of the great boards which seemed intended to 
make much more prominent the fact that the Bev. W. Hartley 
was curate, and Samuel Parker, clerk, than the Decalogue, its 
professed purpose. The shabby wooden font and its earthen- 
ware basin too had been removed from its improper position. near 
the chancel, and a handsome stone font been placed near the 
west door, that entrance being so arranged that the light from 
the rose window in the tower should fall upon it; and teach the 
people to consider the belfry as part of the consecrated building, 
which seemed almost to have been forgotten, the ringers often 
keeping on their hats, and talking and laughing loudly. Many 
other improvements my brother had in view, as time and cir- 
cumstances might admit of them; but these he thought it his duty 
to effect at once. The church, which had been so chilly and 
damp when only opened once a week, was found to be quite 
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different n6W| when the fresh air was admitted all day long, and 
when a regular congr^ation gathered within it, always twice, 
and on certain days, three times. It is surprising how much 
may be effected by firmly, but gently enforcing what is right, 
and leading people to see it for themselves ; a few months brought 
the parishoners of Kirkbeck no longer to think it a great hard- 
ship that their new vicar refused to baptize their children except 
at the appointed hours of service, when there was a congrega- 
tion into which to receive them, and that except in cases of real 
danger he would not encourage private baptism : where it was 
administered, always urging the completion of the ceremony in 
the church at the earliest opportunity. 

The village choir, always a matter of difficulty at first, had 
fortunately been dismembered just before the death of the late 
incumbent, which smoothed my brother's way greatly in esta- 
blishing a simple, correct Church music, unaccompanied by any 
instrument, and unadorned with questionable tunes and hymns ; 
his own efftnrts and some good instructions, joined to a consider- 
able turn for music amongst the younger parishioners, has 
enabled us now, after the lapse of a few years, to perform all 
such parts of the service as are directed to be sung, in a respect- 
able, devotional manner. 

But all these commencements of the restoration of pure 
Catholic discipline had been made during the absence of the 
family from Elter Hall ; and all that Ellen knew of them was from 
the casual expressions of contempt in her brother's letters. No 
wonder then that she frequently thought during the sad home- 
ward journey, that it would be much easier to be religious, and 
find consolation after affliction in a CathoUc (Roman) country, 
than in cold, Protestant England. 

It was on a warm, bright autumnal afternoon, one of those 
glorious days which seem to impart their own brilliant, yet calm 
joy to all around, that the Elters reached their home. The 
woods glowed with every gorgeous shade of crimson, brown, 
yellow and green ; the tarn lay unruffled by a breath of wind. 
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^^ clear as solid crystal/' its still loveliness reflecting the neigh- 
.bouring soft line of hills with their deep shadows, and the 
boundless sky with eveiy light, passing cloud; whilst the air was 
mild and sweet as on a soothing spring day.* All howevar 
seemed unnoticed by the travellers, and when the. carriage stop- 
ped at the hall door, Lady Elter dropped her large crape veil, 
fio as entirely to hide her face, and hastily passing into one of 

I 4he sitting rooms, gave way to a burst of uncontrollable emotion. 

i Ellen waited for her father, and clasped her arms affectionately 

I round his arm. Sir John's fine countenance was deeply sha- 
dowed with grief, although he was evidently struggling not to 
yield to his emotion. They entered the house together; he 
threw himself into an arm-chair with a heavy groan ; £llen knelt 
by his side, longing to speak some words of consolation, and yet 
dreading lest she should only aggravate his grief. She herself 
as yet had but a faint knowledge of the only Source whaice true 
comfort could be derived. 

After some moments of silence. Sir John said^ in a tone which 
sounded more kind than his words, '^ Go, child— rwhy do you stay 
hy me ? Nothing can ever make me happy again. — Gro— -leave 

I me." Ellen's eyes overflowed afresh as she silently obeyed, and 
leaving the room, wandered out into the open air, hardly know- 
ing where she went, and quite heedless of the lovely scene around 
her. She walked on by the side of the tarn, realizing, almost 
more vividly than before, her loss, and yearning after some 
resting place, some spot of sympathy, where she might lay her 
weary head, and weep not alone and without consolation. Then 
her thoughts recurred to the Friedhof of N— , and the young 
girls she had seen on the last day she spent thei'e, kneeling by a 
new-made grave in such heart-rending agony^^and whom she 

^ "Soft as a cloud is yon blue ridge, — ^the mere 
Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, clear. 
And motionless ; and, to the gazer's eye, 
peeper than ocean in the immensity 
Of its vague mountains and unreal sky." — Wordaeortk, 
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had watched an hour later as they left tbe chapel with calm, 
serene faces, bs though the time spent in God's house, in His 
special presence, had been a charm for healing and relief. '^ But 
they were not Protestants," she said to herself. At that moment 
Ellen's attention was aroused bj a short peal from the church 
bells, which brought freshly to her thoughts her brother's last 
hour, and she resolved on going to the churchyard to gaze on 
the spot where he was laid. She proceeded slowly, and the bells 
had ceased before she came to the porch. Ellen was surprised 
to find the door open, and still more so, when on entering she 
found herself amongst a small, but attentive congregation en- 
gaged in the Evening Service. An instinctive feeling of rest 
and relief rose in Ellen's heart, and some of the bitter desolation 
she had experienced a few minutes before vanished as she knelt 
down likewise; but although she mechanically followed the move- 
ments of the congregation, her mind was wandering, and she did 
not really pray. 

It was on the 30th of September, and the officiating priest 
began to read the second lesson, — that mysterious and beautiful 
chapter which has been selected by the Church as the fittest to 
instruct and comfort the mourner at the moment of acutest 
agony, when he is committing to the earth the remains of his 
loved one, never to behold him more, until the resurrection day. 

At first Ellen scarcely listened; for at that moment it had 
occurred to her that he, whose voice she now heard, was the 
priest who had stood beside her brother's dying bed, and had laid 
him in his grave. But as the lesson continued, the solemn words 
b^g uttered as though he who spoke them felt their meaning in 
his inmost heart, Ellen's attention became fixed, and though she 
had often read the chapter, it seemed to her as if now for the 
first time she had really any understanding of its deep meaning. 

The service over, Ellen mechanically followed those who left 
the church, and engrossed in thought, (for a new train had now 
been aroused) she had gone some way before she wished she had 
spoken to Mr. Mordaunt, who undoubtedly was the officiating 
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minister, as perhaps she might have heard from him some 
particulars respecting her brother. For a moment Ellen was 
half inclined to turn back, but it was growing late, and besides^ 
her timidity shrank from approaching a stranger. On returning 
home a new pang came across her : the gloom and stillness of 
the house, usually so full of guests and life, struck her painfully, 
especially as she foresaw the dullness and want of occupation her 
mother would experience. Everybody now seemed to speak in 
a hushed whisper; and if any of the villagers employed about the 
grounds chanced to meet one of the mourning family, his silent 
acknowledgment as he respectfully passed, spoke how great was 
his sympathy for their bereavement. The following day, find- 
ing that she could afford neither pleasure nor comfort to her 
parents, Ellen went out alone; her mind still dwelling upon the 
events of yesterday, and thinking differently from what she had 
ever thought before, upon the service of her Church, in which 
she had then joined. Ellen recollected her brother's words about 
** Church all day long," and it crossed her mind that perhaps 
after all there might be as much help here for the mourner as in 
Roman Catholic countries. Partly curiosity, and partly a better 
feeling, made Ellen now turn towards the church. It wanted yet 
some time to the hour of service, and Ellen went slowly up to the 
family vault, which had last been opened to receive the brother 
she so dearly loved. The vault was situated exactly beneath 
the east window, and Ellen sat down upon a tombstone close at 
hand, and looked thoughtfully and sorrowfully upon the cold 
marble. It was again a calm brilliant autumn day, the children 
were in school, and no noise broke the silence of the hallowed 
place of refft, except the plash of the waterfall, and one blackbird, 
which now and then gave a short clear note from the beech-tree 
where he sat. 

Ellen had not been there long, when a soft sound near, made 
her turn; but a few steps off she saw a little girl of six or seven 
years kneeling beside a small turfed graye. The child's hands 
were folded on her breast, and her head rested against a low 
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white cross at the head of the grave. Her deep black frock told 
as plainly as her attitude that she was a little mourner. Soon 
she rose, and taking up a wreath of autumn flowers from the 
ground, hung it upon the cross; just then she caught sight 
of Ellen, and seemed half frightened, but Ellen moved towards 
her, and said gently, "You seem to love that grave, — whose 
is it ?" 

"Willie's," answered the child, as she looked steadily at Ellen. 

" And who was Willie ? " she asked. 

" Papa*s Willie, and mine — and God's," she added in a lower 
tone. 

Ellen's interest and sympathy were excited; she took the little 
girl's hand, and said, " Will you tell me about Willie ? I have 
lost my darling brother too," and her eyes filled with tears. 

" But then he's gone to heaven, like Willie, isn't he ? " the child 
asked. " When Willie was ill I cried very much, and even papa 
cried too, but now that he's gone to be with Jesus Christ, papa 
says we must try not to cry; but to think of him as he is now; 
so safe and happy. But I do cry sometimes*, when I wake in the 
sunny mornings, and remember that Willie can't play with me 
any more." 

" Then have you no other brother to play with you ? " said 
EUen. 

"No, mamma and Willie are gone; and papa and I are alone 
now," she answered, and shook her little head mournfully. 

Ellen put her arms round the little girl and kissed her, saying, 
"Then you are like me. Tell me how old Willie was." 

The child's shyness was quite overcome by Ellen's gentle tone 
and manner, and sympathy with what filled her heart; she leant 
against her and looked up in her face as she said, " I'm seven, 
and Willie was eight. he was so good; everybody loved dear 
Willie! and he said when he was a man he would be a clergy- 
man, like papa, and that he would have, a very beautiful church, 
and he would try and teach everybody to be good. Papa says," 
she added after a minute's pause, " that Willie's happier now than 
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he ever could have been here, even if he had grown up to be a 
clergyman; and it must be so, because papa said it out of the 
Bible." 
' " And how long is it since Willie left you ? " Ellen asked. 

''It's put here," the little girl said, and she pointed to the foot 
of the cross, where Ellen read: — 

" W. M., September 3rd., 18-." 

" What then is your name ?" 

" Alice Mordaunt," the child replied. 

Ellen started. Their vicar himself then had lost an only son 
almost at the same moment he had been watching her brother's 
dying bed; and that must have been the boy of whom Wilfrid was 
so fond. Her interest in her little companion increased, and she 
said, " My brother too died here, not long after yours," and turn- 
ing to the vault, added, " He is here." 

Alice hesitated a moment^ and then said, " Was the tall hand- 
some gentleman, who loved Willie so much, and who looked so 
very pale, your brother ?" Ellen assented. " O but then you 
must not cry!" Alice exclaimed, ''for papa was with him, and 
told him about heaven, and Jesus Christ waiting for him there, 
and he read the same words over him that he did over Willie, and 
I know Willie's happy." 

Ellen bent over her little comforter and kissed her; when 
suddenly Alice sprang up, for she saw my brother approaching 
the belfry door, and seizing his hand, drew him towards Ellen, 
exclaiming, " Papa, come and tell her not to cry, because of 
heaven and the angels." 

Ellen was startled when she saw Mr. Mordaunt standing beside 
her; she rose and stood, not knowing what to say; but he put out 
his hand to her, saying in a kind gentle voice, ^' I cannot look 
upon Miss Elter as a stranger, especially on this spot." 

Ellen struggled to be composed, but her efforts were in vain, 
and she burst into tears. 

"It is just church-time," Mr. Mordaunt said, '* and within 
these holy walls you will find the best comfort; after service, if 
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you wish it, I shall be ready to tell you all I can respecting your 
brother." 

Ellen could not reply, but she followed Alice into church, 
and knelt beside her. When the service began she felt more com- 
posed, and better able to join in it than on the previous day. 
•When the service was over, Ellen returned to Wilfrid's grave, 
where my brother shortly joined her; and sitting between the 
graves of his child and her brother, she listened with the deepest 
interest to his details respecting Wilfrid's illness. 

" Mr. Elter took a great fancy for a dear child of mine," he 
said, ''who lies very near him; and repeatedly he took him as a 
companion in his walks. One hot day my Willie came home 
wet through. I thought little of it on his account, — a fine healthy 
boy; but I trembled to think that your brother, whose delicate 
appearance had already alarmed nie, should incur the siame risk; 
The next morning I went to inquire after him. Before that 
time, Mr. Elter had not seemed at all willing to speak on any 
serious subject with me, but then he received me differently; 
and I saw that something had touched the hidden secrets of his 
heart. He afterwards told me how much he had been struck by 
a simple expression of my Willie's. When the thunder-storm 
began, which had surprised them on a moor out of reach of any 
shelter (and it was a very severe storm), your brother asked Willie 
if he was afraid. 'No,' he answered, 'for it's God's storm.' 
'But lightning does kill people sometimes,' Mr. Elter said. 
* Are you afraid to die?' Willie asked; and he stopped, folded his 
hands, and said: 'If the lightning kills us, please take us to 
Jesus Christ.' Your brother said that the little fellow's words 
filled his heart with very deep and painful thought. 'Am I 
afraid to die ? ' The question came back upon him incessantly; 
and he vainly strove to banish it. The voice of God had reached 
him in the storm; the still small voice followed. Consumption 
was fast stealing upon Wilfrid Elter; and that day's soaking in 
the storm hastened it: but my boy was taken first. With him 
inflammation came on rapidly. His friend came to see him, and 
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-when Wilfrid left the vicarage, it was with a very thoughtful ex- 
pression of countenance. I found from Willie that he had asked 
him many questions about religion, with an openness which as 
yet he had never shewn to me. A few days closed my child's 
sufferings. On the morning that he died, Wilfrid entreated me 
to allow him to see Willie once more. My sweet boy was per- 
fectly sensible; and seeing that Wilfrid was unable to speak, from 
emotion, he said gently, * You will come to me in Heaven, won't 
you?' Wilfrid burst into tears, and said, *If I knew how, I 
would indeed, Willie.' * Oh but papa wiU teU you how, as he 
told me,' Willie answered. That evening ray child died. I saw 
your brother the next day, and my sorrow for my own loss was 
half lost in gratitude to God for the feelings which I saw were 
aroused in the young man,, whose end, it was apparent, was 
near at hand. I had a long conversation with him; that con- 
versation will never be forgotten by me. I had just committed 
my child's body to the grave, when I received a summons to your 
brother. It was evident to me that he was on his death-bed, 
and I was thankful to perceive that he knew it too. However 
much we may have thought upon death, and striven to be ready, 
it is an awful thought, that the hour is really come; and to on6 
who has not had always before him, that * it is appointed unto all 
men once to die, and after death the judgment,' the certainty 
must be appalling. It must be painful to you, Miss Elter, to 
hear me say it; but your brother had, during the last days of his 
life, to contend against the fruits of years of carelessness and 
indifference. I do most fervently believe that his confession of 
sin and his cry for pardon were sincere and heartfelt, and that 
though late, through the Mercy of Him Who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us, his cry was heard; but if it was the Will 
of a Merciful and Loving Father to make that short time avail 
to his repentance, it should not encourage us to go on heedlessly, 
trusting to the like mercies; but warn us to work whilst it is yet 
time, lest despising God's warnings, we perish everlastingly.'' 
Mr. Mordaunt. paused; but finding that Ellen was silent, and 
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that her tears fell fast, he continued : << I should not have said 
so much to you on our first meeting, had it not heen for your 
brother's request. He spoke of you with the most affectionate 
earnestness; he said that your heart had not been hardened like 
his, with the world's contact; that it was open to religious truth; 
but that you knew not where to seek it; and he asked me to stand 
with you by the side of his grave, and tell you — they were hia 
own wprds — ^that he prayed most devoutly you might be fitter 
to die than he was." 

Ellen clasped her hands, and exclaimed beseechingly, " But 
he is gone to Heaven, oh is he not ? " 

, " It is not ours to decide whether any sin-stained being has 
found acceptance there," Mr. Mordaunt answered solemnly: "the 
holiest and purest have perhaps ever felt most deeply their own 
utter unworthiness of Heaven, save through the Merits of our 
Blessed Saviour: nor is the unrepenting sinner farther from it 
than he who hopes to win it by his own righteousness. I believe 
your brother to have felt most fully, that except in the boundless 
depth of Christ's Redeeming Blood, he had no hope of salvation; 
and through That, I entertain a humble hope of his pardon and 
acceptance." 

It was growing late; and Ellen, whose heart was too full to 
speak, looked gratefully at Mr. Mordaunt, and returned home. 
New thoughts were aroused within her, new duties, and new 
hopes; and she felt less inclined to look with envy on the 
mourners in a foreign land, who had appeared to her to have so 
much more help and comfort than (as she erroneously believed) 
ber religion afforded. The indistinct formal compliance with 
certain forms, which she felt was nearly all she had hitherto 
given, seemed now a mockery : one great object must hence- 
forward be hers: — to fulfil Wilfrid's last wish, and learn how to 
die. 

It was with some difficulty that Ellen persuaded her parents 
to see Mr. Mordaunt, and hear from him the account of their 
son's last illness; they professed themselves unequal to seeing 
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any strangers, and scarcely listened to Ellen's whispered remark, 
that their parish priest, and one who had shewn such kindness 
to Wilfrid, could hardlj be called a stranger. The truth was, 
that both Sir John and Lady Elter disliked the idea of Mr. 
Mordaunt's interference, as they considered it; and feared that 
he would obtrude religious conversation, which would be dis* 
agreeable. When at last they consented to receive him, their 
manner was cold and distant; but gradually their prejudices 
wore away, and both parents listened eagerly to the particulars 
which Mr. Mordaunt had to relate; and though carefully avoid- 
ing any appearance of seeking their confidence, he had the 
satisfaction of observing that a new chord seemed touched, 
beside that of natural sorrow. 

God has, in His Wisdom, given to the heart of the young 
greater facilities for receiving the impressions of His Holy Truth 
than are often found in such as have advanced in years, without 
likewise advancing in love and knowledge of Him. To Ellen, 
there was nothing but peace and comfort in seeking to fulfil her 
brother's dying wish, and from the beginning she tasted the 
blessing promised to such as seek the Lord. The daily service, 
to which at first she went rather from a feeling that it was right, 
than from any strong delight therein, soon became the point of rest 
and comfort to which she looked through the day; and seldom 
did she leave the church, without feeling calmer and happier 
than before. Ellen rarely omitted her visit to the two graves, 
(so intimately connected in her mind) and sitting between them, 
she meditated on the solemn hour of death, which must come to 
her, as certainly as it had come to those, whose graves rose in 
the green turf all around her. Little Alice frequently joined 
her, and her simple, childish talk of Willie, Heaven, and the 
Angels, (for in her mind they were inseparably connected) would 
frequently turn Ellen's thoughts from more anxious topics to 
trusting love, peace, and faith. In Mr. Mordaunt, Ellen found 
An always ready and kind guide; from asking questions innu- 
merable about Wilfrid, she ventured to seek for herself help 
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and counsel, and direction for her too often perplexed, confused 
thoughts; nor were they ever refused her; and when Ellen gazed 
on his mild, thoughtful countenance, which told of heavy afflic* 
tions borne in trusting, humble resignation, she felt that there 
is a consolation, — 

" Which only souls in suffering tried, 
Bear to their suffering brethren's side." 

When I joined my brother at Eorkbeck, Ellen was almost as 
regular an attendant at all the Church Services as my brother's 
household; but excepting on Sunday, her parents never appeared. 
I knew that Ellen had expressed to Mr. Mordaunt her earnest 
wish that they could find the same comfort in the service that 
she found; and he, who knew more of the ways of the heart than 
she did, was satisfied that though slowly, and scarcely perceptibly 
to sight, the fruits of affliction were coming forth in them like* 
wise. " While we sleep the seed springeth up." 

One day Ellen and Alice were together in the churchyard; 
Willie and Wilfrid still the subject of their thoughts and talk. 
Winter was passing away, and the cold, northern spring begin- 
ning. Alice had brought a few early snowdrops to lay upon the 
two graves. It was bleak and chilly; and Ellen said, " We must 
not stay, Alice, or you will look as white as these poor little 
flowers." Before leaving, they knelt together for their usual 
prayer; and on rising, Ellen saw her father near. He was 
leaning against a tombstone, his eyes were full of tears, and he 
held his hat in his hand, as though he had been joining in their 
prayer. He took Ellen's arm within his, and they walked 
some time together, in earnest conversation. That day Sir John 
knelt by his daughter's side in church; and as he left, the vil- 
lagers (who all loved him, for he was a kind landlord) remarked 
that though there were tears in his eyes, he looked less miserable 
and heartbroken than had been his wont. From that time Sir 
John often accompanied Ellen; and not unfrequently. Lady 
Elter was persuaded to time her drive so as to meet them at the 
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church door. It is impossible that any one can habitually 
attend in God's House, and join in the solemn petitions of our 
beautiful Liturgy, without feeling the influence on their whole 
frame of mind. Both Sir John and Lady Elter seemed alto- 
gether softened, as well as cheered. They gradually sought 
more and more the society of their vicar, and appeared to forget 
the prejudice they had entertained against his " over-strictness". 
Their conversation almost always recurred to the death-bed of 
their son; and it was a subject which enabled him, by almost 
insensible degrees, to lead them to speak of matters which con- 
cern us all more deeply than any belonging to this earth:— -of the 
" Forgiveness of sins, the Resurrection of the body, and the Life 
everlasting." 

Towards the end of Lent, Ellen had a severe illness, which 
for a few days caused the greatest anxiety, and during those 
days it was a touching sight to see her father kneeling alone in 
his wonted place, praying doubtless for her, who had first led 
him to find help and comfort in such prayers. But the Elters 
were not called upon to prove their submission, by losing Ellen. 
She recovered rapidly; and on Easter Day the three came to- 
gether to the holy Altar (it was the parents' first time since 
their bereavement); and if they did not forget their dear one, 
whose tomb was so near to them, they thought of him without 
bitterness or repining. 

One summer evening, as Ellen and Alice were decking the 
graves with flowers, I heard Ellen say, "Ah I Alice, Willie 
wished to be a clergyman, and teach people to be good. — See 
how his last wish has been fulfilled even in his death; for he 
made Wilfrid think first, and so we were all led on too. It may 
•be a fanciful notion, but I think I shall know Willie amongst all 
the Blessed when we meet in Heaven." 



*' The young ones gathered In from hill and dale, 

With holiday delight on every brow: 
'Tis passed away, far other thoughts prevail ; 

For they are taking the Baptismal Vow 
Upon their conscious selves ; their own lips speak 

The solemn promise. Strongest sinews fail 
And many a blooming, many a lovely cheek 

Under the holy fear of God turns pale ; 
While on each head his lawn-robed servant lays 

An apostolic hand, and with prayer seals 
The Covenant The Omnipotent will raise 

Their feeble souls." 

Wordsworth, Ecdea, Sonnets, 
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LOSE to the Vicarage, and only separated from 
our garden by a low wall, and a few trees and 
shrubs, stands a cottage which has long been 
remarkable for its neat comfortable appear- 
ance. All about was in such good order; the 
little garden in front was so trimly kept, generally 
boasting the first, shew of spring flowers seen in the village; 
creepers were carefully trained up the walls, wreaths of convol- 
vulus major as high as the roof, and masses of pink mallow, 
which, when in blossom, made the cottage look like one great 
nosegay. Inside all was the same, — the whitewashed walls so 
very white, the slate floor so very clean, every article of furni- 
ture rubbed so very bright, and in such excellent order, and the 
window filled with a few pet plants, geraniums and fuchsias. 
Such external signs lead one to expect well-conducted, contented 
inhabitants: and in this case it was so. John and Esther 
Robinson were amongst the most respectable of the villagers: 
John worked as under-gardener at Elter Hall, and Esther took in 
washing, so that their weekly earnings were larger than those of 
most of their neighbours; and enabled them to keep their house- 
hold rather above the village standard. Esther Eobinson cer- 
tainly did take great pride in having all about her in the nicest 
order possible, she was " terrible wonderful for sattling," as a 
slatternly neighbour once said to me t it was evident that she 
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aimed at keeping her household above the condition of those 
around her, and at seeing her healthy well-looking children do 
the same. They were a well-conditioned set of young people, or- 
derly and regular, and not given to idleness or mischief. It was 
a pleasant sight on a Sunday evening to see them taking a walk 
together, parents and all: or else assembled in their little garden, 
singing, for they had all a decided talent for music, and the 
sound of their clear harmonized voices often reached the vicar- 
age, and fell pleasingly on their pastor's ear. One Sunday 
evening they were singing thus together, when the vicar and I 
lingered at our gate listening ; as they ceased, I said, *' I often 
think that the Eobinsons are the most favorable specimens of 
all Kirkbeck parish; there is something so thoroughly steady 
and respectable about the whole family." 

" We have as yet only seen them in prosperity," my brother 
answered ; " hitherto everything has gone well with them, and 
their patience has hardly been tried. It is difficult to judge 
people's characters rightly until we have seen them under ad- 
versity. I sometimes fear the Robinsons forget that their own 
well doing, and the good behaviour of their children, are not 
their merits, but mercies given them by God, not to be gloried 
in, but to be used to His Honour." 

Just then Esther came up to the gate with a curtsey, to tell 
us with great delight that her eldest son had got a good place as 
gardener to a gentleman resident in the next parish, and that he 
was going to it almost directly. <* He's a right good lad, sir, is 
John, that I maun say, and he's been weel brought up, and not 
left to lake* aboot and larn bad gates. Sure there's ne'er ane 
of our'n as'll be a disgrace to his father and mother : that's a 
comfort for sure." 

" It is indeed a great comfort, Esther : — ^there are no greater 
earthly blessings than good children. I trust you will always 
be able to say the same." 

* LaJie — to play. 
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** Aye sir, you see, when a body's done their duty, and taught 
'em, and slaved for *em, one feels sure like a' maun gae weel ; 
and I'm. sure we desarve to see our bairns turn out weel, for 
we've takken terrible pains to bring 'em up as we suld." 

'*' All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; but the 
Lord weigheth.the spirits,'"* the vicar answered, and another 
parishioner coming up at that moment, the conversation ceased. 

Esther was not disappointed; one after another all the young 
Robinsons got well established. They all bore a good character, 
and, as their mother would have said, they got what they de- 
served. 

The first check upon this prosperity was the return of their 
eldest daughter, Bessy, from her place, where her strength had 
been over-tried, so that rest and fresh air became necessary for 
her. As they came home from church the first Sunday after 
Bessy's return, I noticed her pallid unhealthy look, but Esther 
replied : 

^ She's no but sillyf noo, but Kirkbeck air will soon set her up, 
Pve no doot: " and she added, with a self-congratulatory tone, 
** I'm thankful to say, naethin ever ails long wi' my bairns." 

But neither Kirkbeck air, nor anything else, could revive 
poor Bessy, who drooped from day to day; and though there 
was no specific disease upon her. Dr. Martin soon pronounced 
her case hopeless. My brother thought it right that Bessy 
should know her situation, and he was much pleased and inter- 
ested with the humble, teachable spirit which he found in her. 
The poor girl was evidently distressed by her mother's deter- 
mination to see no danger; and more than once, Mr. Mprdaunt 
found her with tears trying to convince Esther that God's Hand 
was laid upon her, and that before long she would be summoned 
from this world. Bessy seemed to feel that her mother looked 
upon all sorrow as a punishment for sin ; and thinking that she 
had not committed any particular sin, but had " done her duty", 
expected that affliction should not reach her. Once indeed, as I 

• Proverbs xvi, 2. t SiUy is synonymous with poorly. 
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entered, I heard Esther saj, evidently in reply to some remon- 
strance from her daughter, that she had <' at a' times done her 
best, and did'nt need trouble, to drive her to her duty." This 
painful state of mind continued even after the grave had closed 
over Bessy ; upon whom the watchful pastor could reflect 
with far greater comfort than upon her parents. Their hearts 
seemed to harden under affliction; and as two others of their 
absent children were successively taken from them, and another 
from an accident became a hopeless cripple, — John and Esther, 
lihough each wore a graver and more anxious look, certainly were 
not changed otherwise; there was the same ceaseless anxiety about 
the things of this world, the same spirit of self-complacency. 
They looked upon God as a hard task master, who was returning 
them evil for good : they said that it was strange that they, who 
had led such upright, good lives, and brought up their family so 
well, should be so tried; and more and more they resisted any 
efforts to lead them to use their bereavements to their spiritual 
welfare. My brother watched them anxiously, but his efforts to 
give the desired turn to their thoughts, all failed. " There is 
more suffering in store for the Robinsons," he would say; "I 
cannot wish it otherwise. They have built their house upon the 
sand, and rains must fall, and winds blow, and tear away thei^ 
false foundation, before the chastening Hand of God is moved 
from off them. It is sad indeed to see mourners so determined 
to refuse the lesson which He puts before them." 

They had now but one surviving daughter. She had never 
left home; and both John and Esther's pride seemed centred in 
Emma. It was hardly to be wondered at, for there was some* 
thing peculiai'ly attractive in the girl; she was so bright, and so 
active, always seeming good-tempered and cheerful, and attentive 
to her parents in no common degree. 

Emma was a general favorite in school; it had been her great 
ambition to rise to my class; and though her eagerness for praise, 
and very visible vanity, made me often feel it necessary to keep 
her back more than her good abilities and quickness would have 
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warranted, still her sweet temper and candour under reproof 
made me grow daily fonder of her, and with increasing interest 
I watched her growing into a woman; and, as I sincerely hoped, 
becoming an earnest, sincere Christian. 

As I have said, aU the Eobinsons had a decided talent for 
music, but Emma surpassed the others; her voice was singu- 
larly beautiful, and she delighted in singing. Many a timejJ 
felt anxious as I watched the eagerness with which Emma lis- 
tened to the admiration bestowed upon her voice by chance 
visitors at the school ; and sometimes my heart grew heavy 
with the fear that there was more desire of her own glory than 
of the Glory of GrOD, when that dear, full voice was raised in 
psalm or anthem. 

When Emma was fifteen, she left off attending school, on the 
plea that her mother wanted her at home, which seemed reason* 
able enough, as ^e was the only girl; but my brother and I 
suspected that there was another reason in the background, 
namely, that Emma thought herself too womanly, and disliked 
the restraint of school : and this opinion was confirmed by her 
appearing at church in a very gay gown and bonnet, such as 
would never have been allowed to be worn by a school giri. 
Emma had always shewn a strong love for dress, which her 
mother's vanity had fostered^ and now that she considered her- 
self grown up, she indulged it to a very unseemly degree* 
One day when she was at the vicarage I spoke kindly to her 
about it; Emma listened meekly, and even gratefully. For two 
Sundays, the gaudy pink bonnet was laid aside; but on the third, 
as I went after the service to visit a sick person, I was pained to 
see Emma wearing the same dress, and standing outside the vil- 
lage with an idle group of young men and girls, whom I knew 
to be the least steady and respectable in the parish. 

For a long time no Confirmation had been held in our parish, 
and the young people had been obliged to go long, and often 
most inconvenient distances ; but the Bishop had now promised 
to come to us every other year, for the performance of that 
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holy office, and to give all the people the henefit Of thd presence 
of their chief spiritual ruler, and father in God. In the begin- 
ning of May, the Bishop appointed a day on which he purposed 
holding a Confirmation in Kirkbeck church; and in announcing 
the solemn rite, Mr. Mordaunt addressed the younger members 
of his flock, impressing earnestly upon them how very sacred an 
ordinance that was, in which they were to renew the vows of 
their Baptism, and pledge themselves anew, in the presence of 
God, His ministers, and the congregation, to renounce the devil 
and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, with 
all the covetous desires of the same, and to be steadfast in the 
faith : so that reflecting how great a thing it was, none of them 
should ofier themselves as candidates for Confirmation thought- 
lessly, as a mere form, because others did it, or from an idea of 
thereby becoming more independent, and less childish ; for 
should any of these unholy motives prompt them, instead of 
serving and pleasing God, they would be making a fearful 
mockery, and turn the Blessing, meant to confirm and strengthen 
them at the most dangerous period of life, into a curse. 

Amongst the first candidates was Emma Robinson, and the 
vicar spoke long and seriously with her. ^^ I am not afraid, Emma," 
he said, '4est you should be behind -hand in the knowledge re- 
quired of you, for that you have acquired in the school, but I 
am anxious as to how you will apply that knowledge; and I fear 
lest your love of praise and your self-confidence lead you astray. 
This is one of the most important seasons of your life, and you 
must pray for an humble mind, and that you may have grace to 
feel that the purpose of the solemn ceremony is to confirm and 
strengthen you, not in your own wisdom and power, but in a 
lowly trust in Him, Who began a great work in you at your 
Baptism, and Who is now leading you on by another Sacramental 
ordinance, to bind you closer and closer to Himself." 

Emma seemed affected by what was said to her, and b^an 
steadily to attend the confirmation class, which assembled once 
a week at the vicarage, in addition to the regular catechizing in 
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Church, which at this time Mr. Mordaunt directed specially to 
that point, for the benefit of all; that those who had already 
been confirmed, might be reminded of their promises, and of the 
duties incumbent upon them; and those who were as yet too 
young to foe candidates, might be taught seriously to think upon 
the solemn ordinance which it would be their turn next to 
receive, and which they could not too soon begin to consider. 

It wanted still some little time to the day fixed by the Bishop 
for the Confirmation, when my brother and myself were pained 
by hearing some uncomfortable reports concerning the way in 
which Emma Robinson was going on. It was said that she had 
been several times to a dissenting meeting house in a neigh- 
bouring parish, in the company of some very unsteady young 
people, who were singers there. It seemed but too probably 
true, as I had several times of late seen Emma in company with 
a young woman who belonged to the dissenting sect in H 
parish. The vicar too had noticed that Emma was less attentive 
in the confirmation class. He sent for Emma one morning, 
told her what he had heard, and asked whether it was true^ 
With considerable hesitation, and some tears, Emma confessed 
that it was, and also that Sarah Yates and her other companions 
had tried to set her altogether against her ConfirmaticHi, which 
they told her was a superstitious, useless piece of form; laughing 
at her for thinking that either the Vicar or the Bishop had any 
higher spiritual authority than their teacher, or minister as they 
called him. 

Mr. Mordaunt took pains to shew Emma both the ignorance 
and wickedness of such talk, and tried to point out to her trow 
her vanity had led her into this error. After admonishing h^ 
very seriously, he told her that if she repeated such conduct^ 
he should not feel justified in admitting her to Confirmation. 

Emma seemed very penitent, and promised to be more steady^ 
and Mr. Mordaunt indulged the hope that she would take warn- 
ing, and learn to fear her own unsteadiness. 

The day arrived for the last meeting of the class before 
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Confirmation; but Emma did not appear. When the class was 
dismissed, my brother and I walked to a cottage at some dis* 
tanoe to visit a sick person. As we went, we talked over the 
joung people who were about to be presented to the Bishop,—- 
amongst others, of Emma; her absence this daj led us to fear 
much that she had again yielded to the temptations of her vanity 
and self-love. Our visit was paid, and the twilight began to 
close in as we returned, when turning into a footpath which 
led through the meadows, we came suddenly upon a noisy, 
riotous party of young people, apparently on their way from 

H to Eirkbeck. They were laughing and talking loudly, 

some singing a profane song, when all at once they struck up a 
psalm, and seemingly unthinking of the irreverence they were 
committing, they sang some most solemn words in the midst of 
ungodly jests and light talking. In the psalm there mingled 
one clear rich voice, which there was no mistaking, and it went 
with a sharp pang to my heart: — it was Emma's. I looked 
anxiously at my brother, — a marked shade of pain crossed his 
countenance as he stepped forward to check the levity, which 
would not have been displayed, had they known him to be near. 
Emma caught his eye, and I saw her turn crimson. The vicar 
looked around for a moment in silence, so as to note which 
amongst the party were of his own especial flock; and after a 
few ealm, but impressive words of rebuke, we passed on, leaving 
the thoughiless group sobered and ashamed. The vicar said but 
little during the remainder of the walk, but it was evident that 
he was much distressed. 

The next day at a very early hour I was told that Emma 
Robinson wished to see me. On sending for her into my own 
room, I found, as I had expected, that Emma was come to intreat 
me to intercede for her with the vicar, that he would not execute 
his intention of refusing her the Confirmation ticket. 

*^ If Mr. Mordaunt would but forgie me this once, ma'am, in- 
deed and indeed I'd never disobey him again ! " 

I tried to explain to Emma that it was not as a punishment 
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for her act of disobedienqe towards him, that her vicar meant to 
withhold her ticket, but because she had given such lamentable 
proofs of her unsteadiness and heedlessness; which would hardly 
have been the case, had she been truly, and with hearty purpose, 
giving herself to a thoughtful consideration of, and preparation 
for, the solemn ceremony to which she sought to be admitted. 

After this conversation Emma was summoned to the vicar's 
study, and when she left, it was with a sorrowful, but subdued 
and humble manner, very diflferent from her usual gay, thought- 
less way. 

The coming of the Bishop was an event much looked for and 
thought of in Kirkbeck parish. With greater reverence for, and 
appreciation of the blessings of the services and ordinances of 
the Church, a greater reverence and love had naturally arisen 
for those, who by Divine appointment have those ordinances in 
charge. There were few houses into which the presence of the 
parish priest did not bring a sobering, soothing influence, and 
the people had learnt to carry on the veneration and affection 
they felt for their Pastor, to. his spiritual Head. The Bishop 
came to us on the day preceding the Conflrmation, and inspected 
all the parish arrangements, commending the correct disposition 
of the church both externally and internally, and the neatness 
of the school. He examined the school children, praised the 
churchwardens for their steady co-operation with their vicar in 
all matters in which they were concerned, and visited several 
houses with Mr. Mordaunt, bestowing upon two persons lying 
on their death beds the episcopal benediction. 

The appointed day came, bright and sunny, and early the 
young people from the neighbouring parishes began to arrive in 
detachments, headed by their respective clergy, and quietly and 
reverentially took their appointed places in the nave of Kirkbeck 
Church. All were seated; the witnessing congregation had 
filled most of the remaining seats, — the bells ceased to chime, — 
the service began, and many a young heart beat with strong 
emotions, and fervent desire to lead a new and more holy life, 
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when kneeling before God's holy Altar. His servant the Bishop 
prayed to Him to " strengthen them with the Holy Ghost the 
Comfoi*ter, and daily increase in them Thy manifold gifts of 
grace, the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of 
counsel and ghostly strength, the Spirit of knowledge and true 
godliness; and fill them, Lord, with the Spirit of Thy holy Fear, 
now and for ever. — Amen." And even more solemn still was 
the moment when, as they knelt before him, the consecrated 
hands rested on each head, whilst the Bishop invoked the Grace 
of God upon His young servant. — "Defend, Lord, this Thy 
child with Thy heavenly grace, that he may continue Thine for 
ever, and daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and more until 
he come unto Thy everlasting kingdom. Amen." 

" And oft as sin and sorrow tire, 

The hallowed hour do Thou renew, 
When beckon*d up the awful choir 

By pastoral hands, toward Thee we drew ; 
When trembling at the sacred rail 

We hid our eyes and held our breath, 
Felt Thee how strong, our hearts how fraiL 

And long*d to own Thee to the death. 
For ever on our souls be traced 

That blessing dear, that dove-like hand, 
A sheltering rock in memory's waste, 

0*er shadowing all the weary land." 

There was one not placed with the others, and who never ap- 
proached the altar, but who knelt in a quiet corner of the Church, 
her face hid in her hands, while tears, not of disappointment or 
regret, but of deep penitence and humility, fell from her eyes; 
for whom her pastor prayed most fervently, that that " Spirit of 
God's holy Fear", which he believed was now working in her, 
might be fostered by that sorrow, and bring forth fruit unto 
everlasting life. 

From that day a change seemed to have come over Emma 
Eobinson. She was so much loved by all, that her exclusion 
from the Confirmation did not leave upon her the slur that 
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might have been expected, and indeed, in most cases, would have 
heen left; but if others forgot, or thought little of the circum- 
stance, Emma did not. She felt the privation bitterly, and looked 
upon herself as a sort of outcast from that benediction to which, 
but for her own fault, she would have been admitted: but she 
took the pain and humiliation as a sharp but healing medicine; 
and whilst she mourned over her own faults, she thankfuUy^ 
acknowledged the justice of the penance they had brought upon 
her. Her appearance and manner became far more thoughtful 
and quiet than heretofore, and her vanity and thoughtlessness 
seemed to have received a death-blow. Instead of avoiding Mr. 
Mordaunt and me, through any false pride, Emma rather sought 
us out, and we gladly advised with her, and encouraged her to 
go on, and make so nght a use of what had been to her so severe 
a trial. 

Time passed rapidly on, and once again a Confirmation was 
announced ; Emma's face glowed with a bright joy which had 
not been seen there for long. She was the first who applied as 
a candidate, and regularly attended all the opportunities for in- 
struction, willingly placing herself lowest amongst those who 
were her juniors ; and when Mr. Mordaunt saw her alone, as it 
was his custom to do with each candidate immediately before the 
Confirmation, he expressed his satisfaction at receiving her now, 
so well prepared, as he trusted she was, for the solemn ceremony. 
Emma spoke of her hearty and sincere thankfulness that she had 
not been permitted to approach it, when her mind was in so 
unfit a state as it had been on the last occasion. 

The Confirmation was fixed for St. Matthew's Day, which 
this year fell on a Monday. On Sunday morning I missed Emma 
from her accustomed place in Church, but my time was more 
than usually engrossed, and I did not make any inquiries as to 
the cause of her absence^ The evening service was over, and 
Alice and I were lingering as usual in the Churchyard until her 
father should leave the vestry and join us, — for on most days, 
Sundays especially, we went together to Willie's grave. This 
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evening however, a little girl came up to me, saying that Emma 
Robinson was very ill, and wished to see Mr. and Miss Mordannt. 
My surprise was very great ; but desiring Alice to wait for her 
father, and ask him to follow me to Robinson's cottage, I hastened 
there immediately. The house door was open, and the tea-things 
set ; but the meal was evidently untasted. John Robinson sat 
by the fire^ crouched up, and apparently half stupified; he 
scarcely looked up when I asked him some question about his 
daughter, but muttered, " Aye, aye, — goin' too, goin' too ! " I 
thought it best not to disturb him further, but softly crept up- 
stairs. 

There, on her little white bed, Emma lay extended, to all ap- 
pearance suffering acute pain, and with a most aniuous ex- 
pression of countenance : her poor mother knelt by the bed- 
side, her face buried in the coverlet, and apparently quite inca- 
pable of exerting herself for her sick daughter. Emma saw me 
first, and with difficulty spoke to me, for her breathing was pain- 
ful and oppressed. From her and her mother (who endeavoured 
to arouse herself), I ascertained that Emma's complaint was a 
sudden attack of internal inflammation, from which, in all human 
probability, she could not recover. Emma grasped both my 
hands between her's, as with great effort she said, " Oh, Miss 
Mordaunt, ma'am, an it had but bided till after the mom ! But 
now I maun die without havin' been made one with Christ, and 
that a' my ain fault" And tears, not from bodily but mental 
anguish streamed from her eyes. I strove to soothe and comfort 
her by reminding her that long, long ago, even when as a little 
infant she had been carried to the Font, she had been received 
as one of Christ's little ones, and made an heir of salvation; and 
that if it was His Will to take her to Himself before she had 
partaken of His Blessed Eucharistic Sacrament, she must be 
sure that it was in mercy and loving-kindness towards her, His 
child, for that He sees best what we most need and never will- 
ingly afflicts His children. Emma listened earnestly, but she 
continued to keep her eyes anxiously fixed upon the door, and 
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when she heard the salutation, " Peace be to this House and all 
that dwell in it", and immediately after saw the vicar enter, all 
sense of bodily pain seemed forgotten in the earnestness with 
which she exclaimed, 

** Oh, sir, what sail I do ? An I hadn't been so bad afore, I 
suld hae been able to receive the Communion of the dying. What 
saUIdo!" 

The vicar knelt beside her, and offered up that solemn prayer 
appointed by our Church, for persons troubled in mind or con- 
science, that God would not break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax, nor shut up His tender mercies in displeasure ; 
but that lifting up the light of His countenance upon her. He 
would give her peace, through the Merits and Mediation of Jesus 
Christ. 

Emma's eyes were closed, but I saw the anxious expression 
of her face relaxing as she followed the Vicar's words. When 
Mr. Mordaunt rose, he said : *^ The Church, in her tender care 
over her children, has allowed that such as are ready and desirous 
to be confirmed, should in case of necessity, receive the Body and. 
Blood of their Blessed Saviour, even before their confirmation ;' 
and as I fully believe you to be both ready and desirous, Emma^ 
I have no hesitation in administering the holy Communion to 
you, it being God's will to withhold you from confirmation." 

The dying girl's countenance lightened up with intense atd 
fervent joy, though she did not speak, but lay with her hands^ 
folded, whilst immediate preparations for the solemn Communion 
of the sick and dying were made, for toy brother saw plainly 
that there was no time to lose. 

We drew round the bed, John, Esther, and myself, communicat-^ 
ing with Emma. It was nearly dark, and Esther had brought in 
a candle, but Ihe glare seemed to distress Emma, and the vicar 
put it out ; so that the only light came from the' cloudless full 
moon, which shed its soft rays into the room, and fell brightly 
upon the countenance of the dying girL 

When the service began, the intensity of Emma's feelings 
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seemed to absorb her, and make her all but unconscious of 
earthly things. Shortly after it was concluded, she took her 
pastor's hand, and a very sweet smile passed over her face ; but 
she did not speak again. Both my brother and I remained by 
the bedside, and from time to time he offered a prayer for the 
departing soul, as well as for her bereaved parents, who fre- 
quently left the room, as though they could not bear the sight,; 
and then stole in again ; finding comfort and support in listen- 
ing to the prayers which they were unequal to offer on their 
own behalf. It was nearly midnight when the spirit quitted its 
mortal habitation. 

Early the next morning my brother and I went to the cottage, 
now hallowed by death. There was no one down-stairs, but we 
went up. The window was thrown open, and a branch of flower- 
ing clematis hung in ; John and Esther were both kneeling by 
the side of their departed child, who lay looking as lovely as if 
the soul yetiingered in its fleshly abode. According to the invari- 
able custom of the country, the bed was strewed with flowers, 
and within Emma's folded hands, lay her Confirmation ticket. — ^ 
7he poor mother had put it there. On first seeing us, the pa- 
rents gave way to a yiolent burst of grief, but my brother read 
some holy words, which had the desired effect of calming them, 
and soon Esther spoke. 

: "Eh, sir," she said, "you've oftentimes tellt us that God sent 
us sorrow to saften our hearts, and we wold not be saftened ; 
but noo it is come indeed. It was sorrow the time back as 
made yon dear bairn's heart really turn to God ; and now that 
she's ready to gang, He's takin' her, that sorrow may bring our'n 
to Him too. Eh, sir, I mourned for my ither bairns with a sor- 
row sair, unlike this." 

Esther spoke truly. Both parents had been strongly impressed 
by the meek, humble grief with which Emma had borne her re- 
jection from Confirmation, and with the thankfulness she often 
expressed that such a trial had roused her from her vain, giddy 
ways. They could not but mark the difference in her whole 
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conduct : her increasing lowliness strack them deeply, and now, 
for the first time, they were learning to see in affliction the sign 
of loTe and mercy in the Hand of their Almighty Father. 

The Confirmation that morning was a more than usually 
solemn service. The chime announcing it had been preceded 
by the passing bell, telling that one, who but a few hours before 
had been one of their band, was called from amongst them, and 
as they took their places in church, many a one knelt in longer 
and more fervent prayer than usual. 

Death seemed to have come very near to them all ; and when 
the Bishop in his address alluded to the event that had just taken 
place, and urged upon them to pray, and strive that the good 
and solemn impressions made on their hearts that day, should 
not fade away, leaving no trace on their lives ; for that their 
time on earth might be short, and that while it. was day they 
should work ; each felt that this was no vain form of words, but 
a deep and awful truth, just borne out before their eyes. 

After the confirmation was over, the kind Bishop accompanied 
my brother to the Robinsons' house, and his solemn " Peace be 
to you", as he entered, might seem to be instead of the benedic- 
tion Emma had missed. She did not now need confirming or 
strengthening. Peace we hope she knew. 

John and Esther Robinson still occupy their cottage. He 
grew rapidly into an old man after his daughter's death, and an 
accident which he met with soon after has quite incapacitated 
him for work ; but he reads a great deal, and Emma's Bible and 
Prayer book are his favourite books. Esther's face has lost the 
look of proud self- satisfaction it used to wear, and sometimes she 
seems worn out, and hardly equal to the household work, which 
now all falls on her ; but there is a calm happiness about her, 
which formerly she did not know ; and when, as often happens, 
I go into the cottage and talk with her about past times, and 
about Emma, she can thank God for His Mercy in taking away 
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hei* cherished cfaild^-^althoogh her home is childless now: for 
sorrow and heaviness have taught her where to &x her hopes, 
not in her own goodness, hut in the merits of Him, Who died 
for us. 



IT IS GOOD FOR ME THAT I HAVE BEEN AFFLICTED. 



** Mortal I if e'er thy spirits faint, 
By grief or pain opprest. 
Seek not vain hope, or sour complaint. 
To cheer or ease thy breast 

But view thy bitterest pangs, as sent, 

A shadow of that doom. 
Which is thy souFs just punishment, 

In its own guilt's true home. 

Be thine own judge, hate thy proud heart, 
. And while the sad drops flow, 
E*en let thy will attend the smart, 
And sanctify thy woe." 

£j^a ApostoKca, 



" We have two things to do— to live and die : 
To win another and a longer life 
Out of this earthy change and weary strife : 
To catch the hours that one by one go by, 
And write the Cross upon them as they fly. 

' 'Tis hard to live by youth's fast bubMing springs, ' 
And treat our loves, joys, hopes, as flow'ry things, 
That for awhile may climb the boughs, and twine 
Among the prickly leaves of discipline. 
But wouldst thou rise in Christ's self-mastering school, 
Thy very heart itself must beat by rule." 

Rev. F, W, Faber. 



THE PRIEST'S MONUMENT, 




SAID that in Eirkbeck cburchyard tbere stands 
one monument which is associated in the minds of 
all with hcdiness and piety. It is a plain marble 
headstone, and the only words upon it are — 

'* The BeVerend Edward Graham, 

Died St Micbaers Day, 18 , aged 30. 

Lord, have mercy upon me." 

Edward Graham was from childhood the favourite of all who 
came near him. His intelligent but gentle countenance retained 
all the bright joyousness that too often takes its departure as the 
child becomes a man ; and when he spoke, his clear, melodious 
voice went directly to the heart. 

While yet a mere boy, he had declared his intention of en- 
tering into Holy Orders, and was always indulging in bright 
dreams of the romantic beauty of the imaginary church and 
parsonage he would have, and the innumerable plans he would 
practise for making everything and everybody around him beau- 
tiM and happy. 

Mr. Mordaunt first became acquainted with Edward Graham 
at Oxford: he was a resident fellow, and Edward only an 
under-graduate ; but there was great sympathy of feeling be- 
tween them, and they soon contracted a warm friendship, the 
result of which was, that when Edward had taken his degree, he 
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came to Kirkbeck, to spend a year under mj brother*s training, 
and become acquainted with parochial details before entering 
the ministry. 

Every one liked Edward Graham ; but to my brother, who 
necessarily knew him better, and saw further into the depths of 
his noble character, he became daily dearer and dearer. Edward's 
whole heart and soul were turned to his profession, of which he 
entertained the highest and most reverential ideas : there was, 
however, one subject which frequently arose between them, on 
which my brother felt it his duty to speak very strongly to his 
young friend. 

This was Edward's passionate love of all that was refined, 
beautiful, and intellectual ; which, elevating as it may be when 
under strict discipline and control, is a dangerous inmate, unless 
well watched and guarded, in the breast of one, who, in devoting 
himself to the labours of the ministry, must expect to find much 
that is dull, hard, and coarse, to contend with, — much from which 
his fine feelings may shrink with distaste ; and who is bound to 
be as solicitous for the spiritual and bodily welfare of the toilworn 
and ill-disciplined manufacturer, as of the rude and simple- 
minded peasant. K the inhabitants of cities gain in acuteness 
of intellect, they lose in their constant intercourse with tempta- 
tion ; while on the other hand if the peasant gains in the bless- 
ings of a purer and more peaceful life, he loses in the acuteness of 
mind which arises from a constant intercourse with superior intel- 
ligence. Both have their gains, both their losses; and both equally 
need the voice of the Word of God to enlighten and guard and 
teach them. Who will say but that the pastor's voice of warning or 
of consolation, and his hand ministering to squalid sickness and 
want, are even more needed in the crowded, filthy haunts, where 
summer and winter pass alike ungladdened by nature's beauty, 
than amongst the mountains and valleys, where all around are 
God's works, which '* speak of the glory of His kingdom, and 
talk of His power":* which teach the willing heart that He 
♦ Paalmclxv, n. 
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'f oo^ereth the heaven with clouds, Who prepareth rain for the 
earth, and maketh the grass to grow npon the mountains, and 
herb for the use of men ; Who giveth fodder unto the cattle, and 
feedeth the young ravens that call upon Him."* 

In theprj Edward admitted this, but he delighted in muj»ic, 
painting, architecture, and similar things,— most valuable ad- 
juncts, no doubt, in their proper places to our holy faitb, but 
liable to be abused. Edward was very far from either neglecting 
higher duties, or withholding his money from the needy, that he 
might indulge his tastes; — still he gathered aronnd him more of 
luxury and refinement, even in his little cottage at Kirkbeck, 
tiian most people would have deemed possible ; and there did 
seem reason to fear lest these tastes should increase, to the lessen- 
ing of Edward's earnestness in higher things. 

Before the time of his ordination, my brother had a long dis* 
cussion with Edward, concerning his future plans. The curacy 
of Kirkbeck was vacant, and personally Philip would have 
^eatly preferred Edward Graham to any one else as his brother 
labourer ; but another post was offered him, which my brother 
could not help feeling might be of more real benefit to his 
friend's character. This was the curacy of another college 
friend, who was now stationed in the district of a manufacturing 
town, where immense energy and labour were required, and 
where Mr. Mordaunt thought that Edward might acquire a more 
practical knowledge of the trials and duties of his sacred profes- 
sion, and might gain more firmness and self-denial, than in the 
comparatively innocent and peaceful parish of Kirkbeck. 

Mr. Laweth, the vicar of Braxton, wrote to press Edward 
warmly into his service : he himself was a man of great powers, 
earnest zeal, and exalted piety, and the conviction that under 
God's Blessing he might effect a great deal amongst the poor and 
spiritually destitute creatures by whom he was surrounded, gave 
him. courage to view all his difficulties as slight. There seemed 
much in this curacy that was desirable for Edward; and my bro- 
♦ Fsalm cxlvii 
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ther accordingly urged him not at once to decline Mr. Laweth'd 
offer, as he seemed disposed to do, but at least to go to Braxton 
first, and talk over the matter with his friend. 

Edward consented reluctantly. To him Kirkbeck seemed the 
most desirable of all places. The romantic beauty of the country 
had such strong attractions for him, and all his parochial duties 
seemed so much more inviting than those of a close, dirty, 
manufacturing town ; and besides all other considerations, he 
clung to his friend Mordaunt with all the deroted affection of a 
younger brother. However he agreed to visit Mr. Laweth 
before he came to a final decision. Accordingly Edward went 
to Braxton, but he returned without having changed his deter- 
mination. His^refiinement shrank from the task, and he earnestly- 
entreated my brother not to urge him further. " I could not do 
my duty there,^' he said ; ^' I should be incessantly regretting 
thi& dear, beautiful Kirkbeck, and my kindest,, best of friends.'^ 

After this my brother forbore to press the matter, and, sel- 
fishly, he was but too glad to keep Edward Graham. He most 
warmly returned his attachment, and doubted not his efficiency 
in his office ; believing tliat he would sincerely and with constant 
prayer seek to *' exercise his ministry duly, to the honour of 
God, and the edifying of His Church." 

Before long Edward entered upon his duties as curate ; nor 
were his vicar's expectations concerning him disappointedi 
Everything was to him subordinate to the one great object, — ^the 
fulfilment of his ministerial duty, not only in the more active 
form, but likewise in fitting his mind daily more and niore to it* 
Whatever came to his hand to do, he did it with all his might; 
and if sometimes a new publication, or any other intelliectual 
fascination, had taken up more of his time and attention than he 
judged right, the rigorous way in which he laid all such tempta- 
tions aside, and took upon himself a double share of work,^ 
proved how heartily he was set on conquering what he had 
learned to consider his besetting sin, and therefore to watch and 
guard against it. Throughout the parish Edward was beloved ; 
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the poor people said that Mr. Graham wassuch an open-hearted 
free-spoken gentleman, so gentle and comforting when they 
were sick or in trouble, so considerate and mild when they were 
in fault, and at all times so ready to help them, and relieve their 
necessities; the higher rank, while they respected his ministerial 
character, were attracted by his unaffected cheerfulness and 
powers of conversation. 

Three years passed on, and every day found Edward Graham 
closer to the heart, not only of his vicar, but of all who knew 
him. He himself seemed perfectly happy; so that when a liv- 
ing of considerable value and great responsibility was offered 
to him, he declined it decidedly, saying that he had yet much to 
learn ; — he did not covet preferment, and would rather remain 
where he felt he was useful, and might hope daily to improve, 
under his friend Mordaunt. It was, therefore, a considerable 
surprise to my brother when, not many months afterwards, Ed- 
ward came to him one morning, and with a sorrowful but deter- 
mined manner told him that he had resolved to leave Kirkbeck. 
But if his first emotion was astonishment, mingled with regret 
and pain, that was soon changed into admiration and respect, when 
Edward detailed his motives and his intentions. 

Mr. Laweth, the vicar of Braxton, had fallen into a very weak 
State of health, in consequence of a fever, which had undermined 
his constitution. He was now wholly unequal to the labours 
which his densely populated parish demanded of him, and bis 
young curate, who had only just taken deacon's orders, could 
not supply his vicar's place. Mr. Laweth was therefore com- 
pelled to seek further assistance, and amongst others he had 
applied to Edward Graham to recommend him an active, efficient 
curate. " You have seen my parish," he wrote ; " you know 
its poverty, its lawless ignorance, and you know the plans by 
which I have been attempting, under God's Blessing, to penetrate 
through this hard crust of uneducated misery ; but I can no 
longer work myself as I used to do, and to give up the work 
just as some fruits are beginning to appear, seems like forsaking 
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my Master's cause. My great difficulty is, that I really cannot 
offer a worthy compensation to any man. You know how very 
limited my private fortune is, and the income of my living 
barely pays my present curate, and the other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters which fall upon me. I cannot help feeling that should it 
not please God to restore my health, my poor wife and my little 
one will have to face, not merely privation, but downright 
want. This thought sometimes presses heavily upon me, but I 
trust I may have strength given me to practise that which 
I teach, and commit all my concerns to that Almighty Father 
Whose Will should be mine in life and in death." 

On receiving this letter, Edward held a long struggle within 
himself, and, praying that he might not in his Master's Service 
seek his own gratification rather than God's Glory, he came 
to a determined resolution to give up his curacy at Kirk- 
beck, and take that which had been so distasteful to him, but in 
which he now felt that a wide sphere of duty and usefulness 
was opened to him. Out of delicacy to Mr. Laweth, he did 
not like to offer his services as entirely gratuitous, but he named 
an exceedingly small sum as the most he would accept. Of 
course my brother could not but feel thankful to see so truly 
apostolic a mind in our young friend, and he prepared to part 
with him as soon as possible, whilst £dward wrote to make his 
offer to Mr. Laweth. I need hardly say that it was accepted with 
gratitude. 

It was not until everything was arranged, and the very day 
fixed on which Edward was to leave Kirkbeck, that we became 
fully aware how very great the sacrifice was to him; his strong 
conviction that he was following the line of duty marked out to 
him by God, alone gave him courage to carry out his intention 
without shrinking. 

As it was, his bright, happy face looked sadder than I had 
ever seen it ; and on the last Saturday before his departure, I 
met him hurrying away from the school, where the childish grief 
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of the scholars (in whom he had taken a particular interest) had 
•nearly overcome his fortitude. 

The usual order of things made it Edward's task to preach 
the last sermon that Sunday evening. It was Summer, and the 
heat intense, so that the afternoon service had been thinly at- 
tended ; but at seven o'clock the church was nearly full. Ed- 
ward's text was S. John xiii, 25. ** He, lying on Jesus' Breast." 

After speaking of the holy Apostle to whom immediately this 
privilege had been granted, he turned to the application that we 
should make of it to ourselves, — how everywhere in the Holy 
Catholic Church, those who will may yet lie on Jesus' Breast ; 
how, when worn and heavy with the struggles and temptations 
of the bewildering, noisy world, a quiet home of peace and rest 
is ever open to the true penitent there, on Jesus' Breast ; how 
if we would only strive and pray to remember that here we have 
no true home, no abiding-place, we yet might ever feel safe and 
at rest, if we would truly believe Christ to be our Head, His 
Church our Home. 

Edward did not attempt any direct allusion to his own depart- 
ure ; but every one felt that the words he spoke came from his 
heart, and that for love of that Great Head, he was leaving a 
beloved home to make a better in the Church Herself. 

After service many of the poor people lingered in the church- 
yard to get one kind word from Mr. Graham; and when at last 
all were gone, my brother proposed that we three should go to the 
vicarage. 

" Not yet, Mordaunt," Edward replied, " I want to go once 
more round the churchyard. If I should die away from here, 
how I should wish to be buried in this dear spot I" 

I left the two friends together, and the night had grown late 
before they came to the vicarage, but both seemed more cheerful 
than before. 

It was sometime before my brother's engagements allowed 
him to go and see Edward in his new abode; and not till he went 
were we at all aware to what an extent he had sacrificed his 
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inclinations. Mj brother found him living in a small, close 
lodging, in a dirty narrow street, his rooms having barely the fur- 
niture that was necessary, no trace of luxury of any kind about, 
and even his book-shelves containing only works connected with 
his professional studies. 

It was not from Edward's self that Mr. Mordaunt learnt that 
his pictures, his superfluous books, everything which he esteemed 
mere matters of luxury, had been sold, and their proceeds 
devoted to the daily increasing needs of his sick friend, and the 
poverty-stricken parish. 

Mr. Laweth continued altogether disabled for work, and Philip 
was amazed to see how exceedingly efficient Edward was in all 
his arduous duties, to which he devoted himself, not as a matter 
of necessity, but with hearty interest and earnestness. The 
daily service, which when first begun by Mr. Laweth had scarcely 
collected six persons, was now attended by a regular and satisfac- 
tory congregation of from sixty to eighty people; and the schools, 
where Edward spent some time every day, were beginning to tell 
upon the general conduct of the population. My brother accom- 
panied Graham in his parochial visits, and highly as he had always 
valued him, he now discovered a self-devotion and total renun- 
ciation of all the refinements once so dear to him, which proved 
a greater depth of character than he had ever imagined his friend 
to possess. This was the only visit my brother paid to Braxton, 
but the friends kept up as constant a correspondence as their 
respective engagements permitted. It was evident, from the tone 
of Edward's letters, that sometimes he felt oppressed by his 
charge, and we could not help fearing that his bodily strength 
was being too severely tried. 

About a year after his removal to Braxton Mrs. Laweth died, 
and Edward's next letter mentioned that he had moved into the 
widower's house, for that now poor Mr. Laweth needed so con- 
stant and watchful a care, that he felt happier to be always with 
him. 

An unusually long interval ensued, during which we heard 
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nothing of our former curate; and my brother was talking of 
going to Braxton for a few days, when he received a letter from 
a brother clergyman, in which some allusion was made to the 
dying condition of Mr. Laweth, and the noble devotion shewn 
by Graham to him. 

This quite determined my brother 2 that very day he started, 
and went direct to the vicarge at Braxton. On arriving he found 
the intelligence correct. The servant said that Mr. Laweth was 
not expected to live many days, and Mr. Graham never left him, 
except to officiate in church, or when sick people sent for him. 
The woman took my brother to the door of the sick room; he pre- 
ferred waiting outside, thinking that Edward might soon come. 

It was a warm April day, and the door had been left half open, 
so that Philip distinctly heard Edward's voice, soft and low, but 
very clear, reading the Commendatory prayer. He knelt at the 
door, and from his soul joined therein. A pause followed and then 
a feeble voice said, " God Almighty bless you, Graham, and count 
what you have done to me as done to Him." The speaker seemed 
to have fainted, for the voice ceased suddenly, and there was a 
slight movement in the room. My brother listened intently, but 
some minutes elapsed without any further sound, and at last he 
ventured to enter gently. 

That blessing had been the dying man's last effort ; and Ed- 
ward was kneeling by a corpse, holding its emaciated hands in 
. his. A little girl of three or four years old sat on the bed, and 
looked with half-frightened earnestness upon her father; till 
seeing a stranger enter, she burst into a cry, and clung closely 
to Mr. Graham. 

His relief on seeing my brother was very great. I pass over 
the time spent in the necessary arrangements ; everything had 
been so well managed by Edward, that there seemed but little 
required. Philip was persuaded that latterly poor Mr. Laweth 
must have been entirely supported by his generous assistant. 

When the first engrossment was over, my brother was shocked 
to see the alteration in Graham's appearance: he was grown very 
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thin, and the joyous healthy expression had passed away from 
his countenance ; his eyes were sunken, and the frequent, though 
scarcely perceptible cough, told too plainly that consumption had 
laid its grasp upon him. 

A new incumbent was appointed to Braxton, and of course 
there was no longer any necessity for Edward to remain there ; 
my brother therefore urged that he should come to Eirkbeck, 
and try there to regain the strength which it was evident to him- 
self, and to every one else, had given way under the late pressure 
which both mind and body had undergone. Edward hesitated, 
and at last told his friend, that he must immediately seek another 
curacy, for that he had undertaken the charge of Mr. Laweth's 
little orphan girl, who had no friend left on earth but himself, 
and that in fact he had not the means of fulfilling his promise, 
unless he were employed. My brother was, however, so con- 
vinced that nothing but entire rest could give Edward a hope of 
ever resuming his duties, that he over-ruled all his objections, 
and another week saw him and his little orphan charge esta- 
blished in the very cottage which he had formerly occupied as 
curate of Kirkbeck. 

The delight of the people on hearing of Mr. Graham's return 
was indeed sadly dashed, when they saw how changed he looked; 
and many a warm-hearted, though rough-spoken peasant ex- 
pressed a fear that he was only come back to die amongst them. 
— "And eh dear, we canna spare him yet." 

However, the complete repose and peace which our dear friend 
enjoyed, did seem to revive him, and we ventured to hope that 
disease was arrested, and that, under God's Blessing, his young 
and healthy constitution might regain its former vigour. 

Edward's love for his little charge seemed daily to increase. — 
Certainly little Anna was a most endearing child, and with all 
the warmth of an innocent, childish heart, she returned his love. 
Every day through the bright summer he might be seen wander- 
ing about amongst the hills, and by the side of the tarn, with 
her, teaching her to share his own delight in the beauties 
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which surrounded them, and talking to her of the love borne to 
her by One, Who would never leave her, as her own papa had 
left her, and as he might have to do. 

" But you are not going away too ? " little Anna asked one 
day, looking up in alarm, her blue eyes filled with tears. 

" I cannot tell you, my darling," Edward answered ; " but if 
I were to go to that happy home which we often talk of, and 
pray that we may all go to sometime, and where papa is, would 
you be sorry ? " 

The child looked at him very earnestly for a minute, and then 
nestling close up to him, said in a low voice, *' Oh, but take me 
toa" 

Edward certainly seemed much stronger ; and one day when 
the vicar was suddenly called away, he proposed taking his Sun- 
day duty ; and though half fearing lest the exertion should be 
too great, my brother consented. 

I shall never forget that Sunday. It was the sixth after 
Trinity ; and in the evening Edward took for his text, part of 
the Epistle for the day, Rom. vi, 4 : " We are buried with Him 
by Baptism into death." 

All his former vigour seemed to have returned, as he spoke 
with animation and fervour of the " mystical washing away of 
sin," in the holy rite of Regeneration, and of the deep and mys- 
terious union with our Blessed Saviour's death therein granted 
to us. 

Some, as they left the church that night, expressed their plea- 
sure in the very evident improvement in Mr. Graham, while 
others shook their heads, and said with the sort of foreboding the 
uneducated are apt to indulge in, that it might be only the 
flicker before all went out. 

Edward and I walked from church together, and at his request 
I went to see little Anna, who had not been very well that day ; 
the heat apparently had overpowered her. We went into the 
cottage ; and till then I was not aware that Anna's little bed 
was placed by the side of his own, as it had been by her poor 
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father's. The child lay there asleep, but tossing about restlessly, 
a bright spot glowing on either cheek, and her whole look fever- 
ish and uneasy. 

After a time I left the cottage ; Edward was sitting by the bed, 
watching the chijd. 

Early on Monday I returned, for I was more uneasy about 
little Alina than I was willing to admit, even to myself. I met 
the servant in the passage, and she told me that the child was 
very ill ; all night the fever had been high, and though now that 
had abated. Dr. Martin had seemed scarcely less alarmed at the 
great exhaustion which had ensued. Edward had watched by 
her all night, and was still with her. 

When I entered the room I was shocked to see how the fever 
of one night had reduced the dear child ; she lay quite still, in 
a sort of stupor of exhaustion, while Edward held her little hands. 
' He gave me a look which told me what he expected, but we 
did not speak. Presently the child started up, and said with a 
shiver, ** Anna so cold, — sit on your knee." He took her into 
his arms, and she nestled her curly head close to his breast, 
and slipped one tiny hand within his : for a little while she 
seemed easier, but soon again became restless. Edward got up 
and carried her about the room. He stopped before a picture 
which hung on the wall; it represented the Blessed Virgin hold- 
ing the Infant Saviour, Whose Feet rested upon a Cross. 

" Anna likes to hear about Jesus Christ, Who loves her so 
much," he said. 

The little thing bent forward to kiss the picture, and then 
folded her hands as if to pray. Just then another shiver passed 
over her, and almost convulsively she stretched out both arms 
towards the representation of her Saviour, and then the little 
hands fell powerless, the eyes closed, and the spirit had fled to 
that Blessed Jesus, to Whom her last thought had turned. 

" How sweet, how sure her rest 1" 

There was nothing of sorrow in Edward's emotions; he looked 
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on the lovely, motionless form which had been dear to him as his 
own child, and there was a smile of deep peace on his face. Her 
baptismal robes he felt were unstained, and as she had been made 
partaker of her Lord's Death, so was she now made partaker of 
His Resurrection, without sharing so abundantly in His suffer- 
ings as they must do to whom a longer space is given in which 
to run the race. 

The night before the earthly remains of little Anna were com- 
mitted to the grave, my brother and I stood looking with Edward 
upon her, lying as if asleep : for some moments no one spoke, till 
at last Philip said in a solemn tone, '* Lying on Jesus' Breast." 
A bright gleam passed over Edward's face, but he said nothing. 

The next Sunday Mr. Graham came to church prepared to 
preach, but as the Communion Service was beginning, I saw 
him suddenly leave the church, and when my brother joined 
him, he discovered indications of the bursting of a blood-vessel. 
All that week Edward seemed in great danger, yet he rallied, 
and though very weak he rarely missed crawling into church for 
evening service : in the morning he was generally too much 
exhausted by a sleepless night to move. We watched him with 
the deepest anxiety, but not with painful feelings ; for no one 
could have watched him and have sorrowed for him. There 
was a calm, holy joy about him, which seemed even to impart 
itself to the bystanders. 

Summer was wearing on fast, and yet Edward was with us. 
We used frequently to sit beside him and talk of his coming 
death, which he awaited, neither impatiently nor presumptu- 
ously, but with a sure and certain hope that One Mighty to save 
was watching over him, and that He would take away all the 
sting of death. 

•It was on S. Michael's Day, that feeling his end was near at 
hand, Edward asked my brother to administer to him the Holy 
Eucharist for the last time. 

After morning service we went together to him; he was very 
weak, but very calm. His old servant and one other person 
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begged to be admitted to partake of that solemn feast; and there 
seemed indeed something of " celestial light*' about the djing 
man, when for the last time on earth he partook of that Precious 
Body and Blood, which his hands had often ministered rever- 
ently to the dying, and through Which he was shortly to be ad- 
mitted into the very Presence of Him Who hath said : " Whoso 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day." 

For some time afterwards Edward remained in perfect still- 
ness, till a slight spasm occurred, which we knew was expected 
as the forerunner of death, and for one moment his face bore 
an expression of pain — ^but it was only for a moment. My 
brother saw that his lips were moving, as he feebly crossed 
his hands upon his breast ; he could not catch the sounds, but 
he repeated as he bent over him, "Lying on Jesus' Breast"! 
Edward gave one bright smile, and before it could fade from his 
countenance he was numbered amongst those for whom we bless 
God's holy Name, and pray that He will give us grace so to fol- 
low their good example, that, with them, we may be partakers 
of His Heavenly Kingdom. 

It was found as was anticipated, that all Edward's worldly 
possessions had been employed in ministering to the comforts 
of his dying friend, and providing for his orphan. That charge 
removed, he had left the little that remained to him to Kirk- 
beck church and school, requesting that he might be buried in 
the churchyard with no further epitaph than the humble prayer, 

"LoBD, have mercy upon me." 

There is a little grave close beside the black marble headstone. 
Edward had himself planted a rose tree beside it ; and many a 
villager steals up on a Sunday morning to count, not gather, 
the rosebuds, that now bend from Uttle Anna's grave on to tHat 
of Edward Graham. 
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'* All hail'd, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage as the crown. 
Brought tidings of Salvation down." 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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E£, mither, what I'se gotten I There's be hoUins 
enow for the porch as weel as wipdows. And did 
ye e'er see sic bonnie red berries? And, mither, 
here's a' yer stores, and a handful o' parkins* Miss 
Mordaunt gi'ed me for Janie and me. Oh, mither, 
bat Christmas is a braw canny time!" And little 
Steenie Braith jumped again and again round his mother, pride 
and happiness preventing him from feeling weariness after his 
long walk; for he had been trusted this day for the first time 
to go to the village for his mother's Christmas supplies. 

John and Elsie Braith had always kept the holy and glad 
season of Christmas with as much festivity as lay in their power. 
Both were the children of religious, respectable parents, and 
from childhood they had been accustomed to look upon that season 
as the happiest of the year, when absent brothers and sisters re- 
assembled and together offered their Christmas worship in the 
church where their earliest prayers had arisen ; and now that 
time and change had dispersed their families, and they them- 
selves were living in a solitary place almost out of the world, 
and could not any longer meet a merry family party, they still 
loved to celebrate the glad time in their own quiet way, seeking 
to impress their children with the solemnity and joy of the day, 
even as they themselves had been impressed in childhood. 
Grarth Ghyll — such was the name of Braith's little farm — ^had 

♦ Parkins— OAtmetil gingerbread cakes. 
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certainly few external signs of cheerfulness. It was a low stone 
house, built for the sake of shelter beneath a rise in the heathy 
moor; so that, unless the blue smoke was curling from the 
chimney, you might come close up to the door without discover- 
ing it. The farm had been reclaimed from the moor, which 
stretched all around for miles, rising on the north side into a fell, 
or mountain of considerable height, of which black-faced sheep 
and grouse were joint tenants; whilst the only marks of its being 
sometimes frequented by man were a few rough turfcart tracks. 
Around the house were a few acres of carefully-cultivated land ; 
it stood on the edge of a steep descent into a narrow ravine, 
hardly more than a fissure in the side of the fell, which in this 
country we call a ghyll, through which ran a rapid beck foaming 
and dashing over large masses of rock, which, when a dry season 
made the water run low, so as to shew their rugged, worn shapes, 
appeared covered with beautiful moss and lichen. A few hazel 
bushes, some stunted ash trees, and here and there a holly or a 
slender birch, are the only trees visible so high up the fells, and 
even these seem half fearful of showing their scanty wind-beaten 
heads. 

In order to avoid as much as possible the keen winds of winter 
and spring, the farm-house had been built so as to have no other 
prospect than the side of the ghyll ; but a few yards from the 
door you might command one of the finest views in our parish 
over moorland for some distance, which gradually softens into 
rich, green pastures, over which are thinly scattered white farm- 
houses and barns, till at last the horizon is bounded by mountains 
— some faint from distance and with softened rounded outlines, 
our own nearer hills boldly and clearly defined against the sky, 
varying in beautiful shadows as the everchanging clouds hang 
upon their summits or rapidly fleet over them. At the distance 
of five miles lies Kirkbeck ; its snug nestling position under the 
Elter Hall woods shewing perhaps more to advantage from this 
than from any other side ; and the church tower standing forth 
and many a time gladdening the hearts of the quiet moorland 
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dwellers as its sweet chime rang in to prayers. Around Garth 
Ghyll house was a high wall of rough stones piled together with- 
out mortar, here and there adorned with tufts of bright green 
moss and the picturesque little spleenwort and rue-leaved ferns, 
which will fix their slender dark roots and find a resting place 
even in the most barren spots. Behind the house and facing east, 
was a small patch of garden, bearing the marks of careful cultiva- 
tion, though from its exposed situation little would flourish except 
gooseberry bushes (in the language of the country berry trees) and 
a few of the commonest hardy vegetables. An ample porch con- 
taining seats was filled with various articles of husbandry, and led 
into the kitchen, a good-sized room, which looked very cheerful, 
its walls freshly whitewashed, and the floor consisting of large slabs 
of slatestone, scored all over with fanciful devices and patterns re- 
newed each time it was washed. The capacious chimney (where 
a bright peat-fire burnt) displayed several pieces of hung beef 
and bacon, a string of onions, and sundry little bunches of dried 
herbs; and under the ceiling was fixed the bread fleke — a frame- 
work with parallel lines stretched across it, over which are sus- 
pended the riddle bread or thin oval oatcakes, which form the 
principal bread of the inhabitants of Craven and the neighbour- 
ing country. One side of the room was completely flUed by 
an old and nearly black oak chest, of aliigh polish, richly carved, 
and bearing some initial letters, together with the date of 1670. 
Above this, which had probably been once used as a meal ark, hung 
in home-made wooden frames some simple Scripture prints, — 
the Blessed Virgin and Child in the manger, our Lord blessing 
the little children. His Crucifixion and Ascension. The old 
clock, which ticked loudly, was likewise in a case of dark polished 
oak, as was the long settle, a kind of long bench with a high back 
drawn on one side of the fireplace ; on the other stood the in- 
variable rocking chair, in which no true Yorkshire house is ever 
found wanting. There was a little one placed by its side for 
Steenie, and a stool almost within the chimney for his sister. 
John and Elsie Braith had settled at Garth Ghyll upon their 
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marriage eight years ago, and though at first Elsie sometimes 
felt lonely, especially in the winter time, when for weeks toge- 
ther she never saw any one bjit her husband, she soon grew 
attached to her home, and as one after another her children were 
born, Elsie's hands were too full for her ever to feel dull. The 
farm was on too small a scale to admit of their keeping any 
servant ; so whilst John was employed out of doors, his wife 
had to milk their two cows and attend to the dairy work, to feed 
their pigs and poultry, besides all the housework, washing, 
baking, &c., so that when evening came, she was glad enough to 
sit down to mend and make the clothes of the family, whilst 
John talked with and taught his children, or sometimes read 
aloud a bit to her. They had three children living ; Steenie, a 
merry-hearted little fellow, seven years old, with a bright happy 
face, and curly flaxen hair ; who, partly from being the eldest 
child, partly perhaps from living so much apart from the world, 
seemed more thoughtful and manly than was to be expected at 
his age. Jane was a quiet, gentle girl, a year younger ; and 
Robin, a fat, good-tempered child of four. The greatest regret 
which both John and Elsie felt in living in so out-of-the-way a 
situation, was that they could not send their children to school, 
for, at their age, five miles was too long a distance, even in sum- 
mer; and though my brother had for some time had in contem- 
plation to establish a school for the Dales, where a good many 
cottages and farm-houses were scattered, it had not yet been 
accomplished, and the school at Kirkbeck was the nearest to 
Garth Ghyll. Elsie had heard talk of a church or chapel which 
Mr. Mordaunt wished to build likewise, and she heartily hoped 
it might be so, for though she dearly loved the old church at 
Kirkbeck, where all her children had been baptized, and where 
she had buried one baby, still it was a long distance to go in 
bad weather. However, unless it was very bad indeed, the 
Braiths always contrived to come on Sundays, starting early, 
and from time to time helping little Robin by carrying him. 
We used to let them come to the vicarage between services, and 
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the children delighted in learning chapters or psalms to say to 
the vicar or me at these times. Both John and Elsie had read 
their Bible diligently from childhood, and they trained up their 
children to do the same. 

Every now and then Elsie trudged down to the village to get 
such domestic articles as their little farm did not afford, and one 
of these journeys she always made before Christmas Day, when 
amongst her purchases were always included a piece of fresh 
meat (a rarity to them), and some raisins and sugar for a plum 
pudding, which was considered an essential part of the Christ- 
mas dinner. But this year Elsie did not feel equal to the ten 
miles' walk, for the time of her confinement was approaching 
fast; and with many injunctions to be steady and careful, she 
had trusted little Steenie to go to the village and fetch what was 
required. 

It was the first time he had been on such an expedition alone, 
and proudly did the little fellow accomplish it, without minding 
in the least the weight of the well-stocked basket, in his impa- 
tience to shew his mother how well he had executed the duties 
of his office, and the beautiful evergreens which we had given 
him from the vicarage to take home. 

" It's a real hard frost, mither," Steenie said; "an tomorrow 
'11 be a bright sunlight morn. As I was comin' alongside o' 
Burnhouse, Hector Bankes telled me to say an ye can paidle 
doon sae far the morn he'll drive ye to church in his shandy, 
and bring ye back too." 

" Weel, Steenie, sure that's gude hearin'," answered Elsie, 
" for it was troublin' me sair to think I maun miss kirk alt' 
gither, and that on Christmas Day too, for I canna walk sae lang 
gait noo. Sae brisk aboot, laddie, we maun get a' things forrard 
the nicht, that we may be off gay fast the morn." 

Both Steenie and Jane could help their mother in many ways, 
and before John came in from his work for the night, they had 
got all prepared against the morrow, and only wanted his help 
to fix the bright holly sprigs in the windows, against the old 
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clock, and on the high chimney-piece. As thej were doing 
this, little Jane pricked her hand sharply with the holly spikes, 
and could hardly help crying. 

" Daddie," she said, " gin Christmas is siccan a merry time, 
why do folk hae holMns to pride themselves wi' ?" 

^* Weel, my lile lassie, it's an auld custom like," John an- 
swered, << and I canna reetly say why it begun; happen it was 
to mind us that our Blessed Lord, Whose Birth we are celebratin', 
wore a crown of thorns at His Crucifixion, so that we suldna rist 
contint with just the outside merriment, but whilst we are 
rejoicin', think how He suflTered and died for us, and sae mak* 
both our working days and holidays holy, as it were, wi' thoughts 
on Him." 

" Put some hoUins up by't picturs, daddie," said Steenie, 
" it's fittin they suld hae some, for they tell aboot Him. I luve 
the hoUins," he added, jumping about and clapping his hands, 
whilst John did as he asked, " and noo I sail luve it mair then 
iver ! Daddie a'ways tells us sic bonnie things," 

" Steenie," said Jane, " do ye remember they terrible beau- 
tiful flowers that were in 't kirk a while sin, daddie telled us 
sommet aboot them, didn't he ?" 

" Aye, Janie, they was put there on Easter mom because it 
is the grandest day of a' t' year, and daddie said the bonnie 
flowers were to say that it was the spring o' t' year to our souls, 
as weel as common spring; gin ye mind, Janie, there's a'ways 
leaves and flowers at a' the grand kirk times." 

Christmas Day appeared, as Steenie had foretold, bright and 
sunshiny; all the hills wore a light sprinkling of snow, and even 
the most distant looked quite near through the clear pure frosty 
air. The brown heather was cfisp and dry, and sparkling ici- 
cles hung to the porch and windows. Everything looked cheer- 
ful and gay. 

The Braiths were all stirring very early; Elsie set the break- 
fast table, and before they began, Steenie and Jane repeated to 
their father the Christmas Hymn. 
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**Hark, the herald Angels sing, 
Glory to their new-bom Sang ; 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 

Hail the heaT*n-born Prince of peace I 
Hail the Sun of Bighteousness ! 
Light and life to all He brings, 
Ris'n with healing in His wings. 

Mild He lays His glory by. 
Born that man no more may die ; 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Bom to give them second birth." 

And even little Robin could join in at the end of each verse with 
** Hark, the herald angels sing." 

Before leaving home, Elsie, made up the fire carefully with 
peat, and hung the pot which held the pudding over it high 
enough to boil slowly against they came hack ; and then whilst 
it was jet quite early they walked to Bumhouse, where they 
found Hector Bankes ready to take Elsie and the two youngest 
children in his cart, whilst Steenie trotted merrily on by his 
father's side, chatting and asking him questions all the way. 

They reached the village in good time, and met the school 
children just as they were walking with me two and two to 
church. So I said a few words to them, and then as the bells 
were chiming, the Braiths went in and took their places. Bobin 
had been taken so early to church (as his mother had no conve- 
nient place to leave him in) that he behaved very nicely, though 
perhaps he was too young to understand much of the service, 
still he knew that he must be quiet, and he liked the singing, 
and he could follow when the Creed and the Lord's Prayer 
were said. Steenie and Jane could follow nearly all the service, 
and they tried to attend to Mr. Mordaunt*s sermon, which was 
from S. Luke's Gospel, " Unto you is bom this day a Saviour"; 
and Steenie thought that he said something very like what his 
father had been saying last night when Janie scratched herself 
with the hollins. 
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When the sermon was over, the three children went quietly 
out, and stayed at old widow Bankes' (who was bedridden) whilst 
their parents remained behind to receive the Holy Commu- 
nion. Mrs. Bankes was a very nice, good, old woman, and she 
talked very kindly to the children, and repeated some Christmas 
carols to them, which she had learned when she was young. 
When at last their parents returned, and Hector had driven 
Elsie back to Garth Ghyll, she declared she was not at all tired, 
but felt quite well and fresh. 

Steenie and Jane were in a great bustle to help to prepare 
the dinner table, and soon the roast beef and plum pudding were 
ready, besides a dish of smoking hot potatoes, some berry pie, 
and some nice crisp oat cake. John Braith said grace, and then 
they began ; it was not a large party, but it was a very happy 
one. It was too far even for John to think of going to Kirk- 
beck for evening prayers, so they all read the service together, 
and Steenie asked whether by next year he should not be big 
enough to attend the catechising in church. Just before dusk, 
(and now the days closed in quite early) John went out to look 
after his cattle, and Steenie went with him, and then they came 
back to a comfortable tea which Elsie had prepared meanwhile ; 
after which they sat talking over the fire, and to please their 
children, John and Elsie told them stories about their childish 
days, and the happy Christmaaes they had spent then. Before 
the little ones went to bed, John read prayers, and then the 
parents still sat talking, but now they spoke more of the future, 
and how they hoped to train up their children as good and duti- 
ful members of the Church. 

" Eh, but I'm that glad, John," said Elsie, " that we've getten 
to Sacrament togither this day, for thou ken 'st my time o' 
trouble's vara nigh, and I may never rise up again, and then 
sure it's a blessed thing to have been joined togither so lately in 
It, and ye'd be the happier for 't I ken, John." 

" Aye," John answered, " to-day thee, to-morrow me. I'se 
fain to hope, Elsie, ye'U win reet thro' wi' it, but whenever it 
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pleases God to tak ane on us, nae doubt the ither will be helpit 
of Him — we winna fear, Elsie." 

Many a time Elsie has told me of that night's conversation, 
and the events which followed it. 

It was New Year's Day, and a bitter day it was, that Elsie 
was confined. The wind blew strong and fiercely; it was so 
sharp, that it cut through to the very bone, but John Braith did 
not heed the wind as he rode rapidly down on his old cart-horse 
for the doctor, on his way giving a call to a woman who had 
promised to be with Elsie in her confinement. 

Happily Dr. Martin was at home, and immediately mounted 
his white pony, to accompany John back to Grarth Ghyll, with- 
out minding the cold wind ; they rode quickly back, and, sooner 
than poor Elsie had thought possible, they had arrived at the 
lonely little farm. About eight o'clock that evening a little girl 
was born, and after a while Dr. Martin took his leave, assuring 
John that his wife and baby were doing very nicely. John 
thanked him for his kindness, and went out to fetch the pony. 
" It's terrible cold, sir," he said, as he held the stirrup for the 
Doctor to mount; " I'se be thinkin we'll hae snaw afore lang." 
The doctor said he thought so too, and then rode off. 

After three days, Peggy Grimes, who had settled to be Elsie's 
nurse, was called away, her husband being poorly, but Elsie was 
doing so well, that John thought he could manage to do with 
only the help of one of Hector Bankes's girls, to nurse the baby. 

It was on Monday (the baby having been born on Wednesday) 
that John came in earlier than usual from his work; but as the 
predicted snow had begun to fall at last, that was not strange. 
It was not the snow, however, that had driven him home. He 
went up to Elsie's room and told her that his head felt very 
strange. 

"It weakes* and weakes as 'twould split," he said, "and whiles, 
a' seems to turn round till I'm maist maddled." 

Elsie advised him to go to bed, and told him where he might 
♦ Wake or weake— to ache. 
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get some simple medicine, which she kept at hand in case of the 
children ailing. John did as his wife recommended, but when 
he was in bed he could not rest, he turned incessantly from side 
to side; one moment he shivered from head to foot, and the next 
he tossed all the covering off, from heat, whilst the pain in 
his head kept getting more violent, so that he felt as if his 
temples would burst and his eyes start out of his head. As 
Elsie lay in her own bed, she heard John's frequent moans, and 
at last she could bear it no longer ; so covering her little baby 
up warmly, she slipped on what clothes she could £nd, and stole 
down to the room where her husband slept. Sore at heart was 
she indeed, when she saw his sufferings, and felt how little she 
could do for him : but she knelt down beside him, and took his 
burning hands in hers. He did not seem distressed, as he usually 
would have been, at the risk she was running. 

" Pray, Elsie, " he said, " pray now, for soon I'se not be able 
to understand ye. It's a' going round and round. I'se getten 
brain fever, I'se sure." 

Poor Elsie's heart sank within her, but she tried to be com- 
posed, and with a faltering voice she began a collect which came 
to her mind. ^^ Almighty and Everlasting God, mercifully look 
upon our infirmities, and in all our dangers and necessities stretch 
forth Thy Right Hand to help and defend us ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." 

John joined in the Amen, and Elsie began the Lord's Prayer; 
but before she had finished her husband's mind began to wander, 
and he talked incoherently and wildly of the snow and of his farm, 
as though he were out of doors, and then of the Christmas hol(y. 

^* Steenie's putten it just under my pillow," he said, '^ and the 
prickles win till my held. What was it comforted Janie when 
she was prickt ? Wha was it had thorns about His Head for us 
too ? Wha was it ? I canna mind on't — tell me." 

A cold shudder passed across Elsie as she listened, for she saw 
the state of danger he was getting to, and yet what help could 
she get for him ; so far away from any neighbours, and in the | 
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middle of a bleak winter's night ? but unless something were 
done, he must die, she felt certain. 

She knelt in silence bj the bedside, and her heart was raised 
in prayer to Him Who hath said, "Fear thou not, for I am with 
thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God : I will strengthen 
thee, yea I will help thee with the Bight Hand of My Righteous- 
ness." At that moment she felt a warm little hand sliding into 
hers, and Steenie, who had been wakened by his father's groans, 
was at her side. " Mither," he whispered, " daddie 's sair bad ; 
he maun hae t' doctor." 

" He canna, Steenie," answered his mother mournfully; " we 
canna get him hither." 

"Let me gang, mither," entreated Steenie 5 " I ken the way 
as weel in dark as light ; I'se fetch him." 

At first Elsie would not listen to such a proposal : to send a 
child of seven, in the middle of a bleak January night, to a vil- 
lage five miles off, seemed to her quite impossible ; but John's 
groans became more and more distressing, he got visibly worse, 
and Steenie besought her so earnestly to let him go to Kirkbeck 
for the doctor, that at last, hardly knowing what she did, Elsie 
consented, and in a few minutes the brave little fellow had got 
on his thickest wooden clogs, and wrapping his grey plaid around 
him, as he had seen his father do in a storm, he set off on his 
dreary journey. 

Had Elsie known that the snow had been falling steadily 
ever since dusk, and still fell calm and thick, she never would 
have endured to let her boy leave the house, lest she should lose 
both husband and child : but she did not know, and as she un- 
weariedly kept her place by John's side, who now was raving 
wildly, and tossing about in pain and fever, she found some faint 
consolation in the thought that medical help would come. Mean- 
while Steenie made his way bravely, in spite of the blinding 
snow which seemed to come from all sides, as though it were 
driving pitilessly at his poor little shivering body. Cautiously 
he went, for it was not easy to find the way across the moor. 
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which was now one sheet of snow, studded with many a drift, as 
Steenie well knew. Three times, too, he had to cross the becks 
hj small bridges, and more than once he feared he had quite lost 
the road, but he kept a good heart; and the Father in Heaven, 
to Whom that night he had prayed as usual in child-like trusting 
faith, brought him safely on, till at last the sound of twelve deep 
strokes told Steenie that he was not far from Kirkbeck church. 

Joyfully he quickened his pace, and was soon at the doctor's 
door; and though in this quiet place it did not often happen that 
Dr. Martin was disturbed in the night, yet he soon came dovn, 
and heard Steenie*s earnest entreaty that he would come to his 
father immediately. 

Dr. Martin wasted no time in inquiries ; he brought the little 
fellow into his warm kitchen, and gave him some milk to drink, 
whilst he dressed, and his servant prepared his pony and gig. 
Within half an hour, he had wrapped Steenie in an additional 
cloak, and started with him for Garth Ghyll. Between the 
darkness of the night and the deep snow drifts, the doctor was 
forced to go slowly, and it was nearly three o'clock hefcre they 
arrived. Dr. Martin put his horse and gig into Braich's barn 
without loss of time, and followed Steenie into the house. Elsie 
was nursing her baby as she watched by her husband'gr bed, from 
time to time uttering an earnest prayer to God Almighty that 
whatever was at hand. He would be with them. She looked up 
gladly when she saw the Doctor, and Steenie asked in a whisper 
how his father was. — " Ever worse," was poor Elsie's mournful 
answer. 

She did not ask the Doctor any questions; it seemed as if she 
should lose all her strength if once she began to speak; but she 
assisted him quietly and well whilst he administered what relief 
he could; it was too true, however, that John had got a brain 
fever, and it was hard to assuage. Once only Dr. Martin urged 
Elsie to return to her bed, which she had already left far longer 
than was safe in her condition, but she answered him with such 
a piteous glance as she said, <^ I canna leave him — God will gie 
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me strcDgth," that the kind-hearted Doctor forbore to say more, 
for he felt that she would have support according to her neces- 
sity, which he knew too well would soon be greater even than it 
was then. 

About daylight the sick man seemed quieting, the raving ceased, 
and he spoke rationally, although not consciously ; but he ap- 
peared to think he was just going to church with Elsie, for their 
baby's Baptism, and he mentioned the vicar by name. Then he 
lay perfectly still, apparently insensible. 

" He's mending ! oh mither, hell get well !" Steenie ex- 
claimed. His mother looked up at the Doctor, and the expres- 
sion she read on his countenance made her kneel hastily down, 
and hide her face in her hands. 

There was indeed no hope, and before the sun had shed his 
first cold wintry rays upon the snowy moor, Elsie was a widow, 
and her children orphans. She was right in saying that God 
would give her strength: when the doctor returned with two 
women whose assistance he had been to seek, he found Elsie 
kneeling in prayer, her baby at her breast, and her three weeping 
children at her side. 

;Dr. Martin brought the sad intelligence to the vicarage, and 
it was yet early when my brother arrived at the house of mourn- 
ing: when he entered, saying solemnly, "Peace be to this house, 
and to all that dwell in it," Elsie rose and clasped her bands, as 
if even then the peace which passeth all understanding was not 
altogether far from her. Nor was this the mere temporary calm 
of overwhelming grief; my brother found her the same when 
two days afterwards he visited her again. 

Saturday was fixed for the funeral, and the preceding after- 
noon my brother went to Garth Ghyll ; the house was all in its 
usual neat order; the children were gathered round the fire, 
Steenie nursing the little baby, whilst Elsie was working at 
some black garments for her little ones. She rose, and in silence 
conducted the vicar to the room where the coffin stood, that he 
might for the last time look upon that member of his fiock whom 
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he was no more to see until the day when pastor and people shall 
^and together before the Judgment seat of GrOD. 

The twigs of holly and evergreen which had decorated the 
house in sign of Christmas gladness, now served to deck the 
coffin, and the sight of them brought solemn thoughts to the 
pastor's mind, of how closely and deeply His precious Birth and 
Death are linked together, smoothing the else bitter path of 
death, and taking away its sting, for He hath died for us. That 
Birth and that Death have indeed brought a rich promise of hope 
both for the mourner and the mourned. 

When they returned into the kitchen, Elsie said, '* Please, sir, 
an yeVe no objection, I could like my wee bairn to be baptized 
the morrow, when Tm doon at kirk." 

My brother expressed his astonishment that having been so 
recently confined, Elsie should think of attending her husband's 
funeral, but she replied simply and earnestly : *^ Surely, sir, I 
never hae getten aboot this gate afore ; God has brought strength 
wi' the sorrow, and I'm in better fettle noo than oft I've been at 
month's end ; Pse feel safer when the lile lassie is baptized ; I 
can gang, and Pse better." 

Just before the hour of evening service the next day, the 
funeral procession came slowly up the village, attended by several 
neighbouring farmers and others, for John Braith had been much 
liked and respected. Elsie walked next to the coffin, leading 
little Robin, and Jane and Steenie followed ; Mrs. Bankes car- 
ried the baby. According to the custom of our country, the 
little train chaunted the funeral Psalm as they went : — 

** Thou tumest man, oh Lord, to dust, 
Of which he first was made ; 
And when Thou speak'st the word, Betom, 
'Tis instantly obeyed}" 

till they reached the churchyard gate, where the priest met them 
with those words, the fulness of which may scarcely be felt until 
we have heard them at such a season : '^I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, saith the Lord : he that believeth on Me, though he 
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were dead, jet shall he live; and whoso liveth and believeth on 
Me, shall never die." 

They entered the church, and the father's corpse stood in the 
nave, whilst his orphan was brought to the font to receive the 
rite of regeneration, and was admitted to begin the struggle he 
had just ended ; the one entering the Church Militant, the other, 
we may humbly hope, admitted into the Church Triumphant. 

Some kind friends pressed Elsie to stay with them, and not 
return that dark sad evening to her. lonely home; but though 
she thanked them gratefully, she preferred returning. " The 
baimies and I maun learn to do alane noo,'' she said; *' and we'd 
better begin at ance. We shall na be alane," So they went 
back to that which till then had ever been a eheerful happy 
home, in sorrow and sadness, but not rebellious sorrow. '^ In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength." 

Garth Ghyll, lonely as it was, was very dear to Elsie, for re- 
membrance of the eight happy years she had spent there with 
John and her little ones ; but she felt that it was her duty to 
subject herself to one more trial, and leave the snug little house, 
with its fine wild views over moor and mountain, for she could 
not keep up the farm by herself. Elsie shrank from settling 
anew, especially amongst strangers, and she knew how it would 
grieve her children ; so she made all the needful arrangements 
for giving up the farm without saying anything to them, that 
they might be spared as long as they could. One day, however, 
Steenie asked : 

'^ Mither, wha'U do daddie's work i'th' farm now ? Tse not lusty 
enow yet." 

" Nay, Steenie, lad," she answered, ** we maun leave G^rth 
Ghyll, my joy, and bide elsewhere noo." 

Steenie's amazement prevented him from speaking, but little 
Jane said : 

" Going, mither ? whar sail us go to ?" 

^' I dinna ken, lassie," Elsie replied ; " but we need na fear, 
God will find a place for us, and see till us." 
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" How will He do that, mither?" asked Jane, "will He leave 
Heaven, and gang wi' us ?" 

Elsie came to the vicarage to consult my brother as to her plans, 
and with tears told him of her intention to go to a town some 
distance off, where she thought a lady with whom she had once 
lived would help to find her some employment. 

" Would you not rather stay in this country, Elsie?" my bro- 
ther asked. 

" Oh, sir, but I would fain bide here, an I could get our livin', 
for it gangs hard wi' me to part ; but I'm set wi* it when I con- 
sider how we can get on here." 

Mr. Mordaunt then told her of a plan which we had thought 
of for her. Our kind friend. Dr. Martin, whom we have always 
found most ready to assist in any scheme for the benefit of those 
to whose bodily welfare he is devoted, was more than commonly 
interested for the Braiths: he had seen enough of Elsie's conduct, 
particularly during the late trying time, to esteem her highly ; 
and he had a great liking for the brave little Steenie. He was 
himself a widower, and his old housekeeper was going to leave 
him, and he kindly proposed that Elsie should come to Kirkbeck 
and take the vacant place. He knew that in some respects she 
would not be quite equal to it, and certainly the children were 
an objection ; but it would be so good a thing for Elsie to have 
such a home, so near the church too, and within reach of the 
school for the little ones, that he set aside all objections, and em- 
powered us to make the offer to Elsie. 

I need hardly say how grateful she was, nor how fully she esti- 
mated Dr. Martin's kindness. She was soon settled in his house, 
and I really believe that instead of objecting to the children, he 
likes having them; they do many little ofiices for him, and Steenie 
is ambitious of filling the place of his old serving man, who often 
says that before many years are over he must " lap up." They 
are as merry a set of children now as ever, though they never 
forget their home at Garth Ghyll ; and the elder ones often tell 
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little Mary about the sad time of her birth. Elsie herself, if she 
has never recovered quite the same light-hearted cheerfulness 
she had before her trouble, yet seems calm and happy, and looks 
trustingly forward to be re-united to her husband in Heaven. 
She has proved the promise : "Unto you that fear My Name, 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with healing in His wings."* 



* Malachi iv, 2. 



" Rejoice in God alway, 

With each green leaf rejoice ; 
Of berries on each spray 

The brightest be your choice. 
Prom bower and mountain lone 

The autumnal hues are gone, 
Yet gay shall be our Christmas wreath, 

The glistening beads above, the burnished leaves beneath. 
Such garland grave and fair 

His Church to-day adorns. 
And — mark it well I even there 

He wears His crown of thorns. 

Lyra Innocentium, 



" Teach me to know no worldly choice, 
Save in Thee to rejoice ; 
And in thy beams to others shewn, 
They so become mine own : 
Till joying in Thy love's sweet shower, 
I make their gladness mine own dower. 
And bless the Hand that gave." 

Rev, /. WiUiatns, 



HAWK'S NEST. 




T is a peculiar and striking characteristic of this 
our beautiful northern country, that most of its 
loveliest spots lie hidden from sight; so that as you 
proceed along your road, admiring, it may be, the 
wild, bold grandeur of the scenery, you find your- 
self unexpectedly coming upon little dells and nooks, unperceived 
till you are iu the midst of them; and not to be surpassed in soft, 
peaceful loveliness, by the richest of all the countries of the plain. 
The high road, after passing through the village of Kirkbeck, 
proceeds southwards, through a valley of some breadth, sur- 
rounded on one side by brown, heathy moorland, its undulating 
outline marked against the blue sky, whilst the other is hedged 
in by a range of limestone scars, peculiarly rugged in their grey 
weather •beaten ridges, which are surmounted here and there by the 
large pillar-like heaps of stones, called *' men," to serve as land- 
marks to the shepherd, who else would be sorely puzzled to find his 
way across these dreary heights, when often in the long winter 
and spring months, they are covered with deep and dangerous 
snow drifts. Before him, the traveller sees his road winding 
along the side of a rocky hill ; and if he be a southron, he is 
possibly comparing it to his own richly wooded, and softly un- 
dulating country, greatly to thedisadvantage of our bleak and rude, 
but picturesque land : when a sudden bend of the road brings 
him upon a scene, so soft, so smiling, and so warm, that he will 
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probably pause, and wonder that such should ever be found in 
the heart of so wild a oountrj. 

Hawk's Nest, — for so the little place is called, — is indeed a 
warm, snug homestead ; and one would expect to find peace and 
contentment there. It lies close beneath a steep cliff or scar, whose 
time-worn crags jut out here and there from amidst the luxuri- 
ant underwood which mostly climbs up its declivities, and leaves 
in many places onlj the uppermost face of the rock boldlj pro- 
jecting in its continuous line, while the lower part terminates in 
a sloping turf, thickly set with rich mountain ferns, meadow 
sweet, and the stately flowers of the large campanula. A tiny, 
but noisy beck rises at the foot of the scar, aud dashing down 
the hill, falls into a rude stone basin at the side of the house, — 
a low, neat»looking white-washed building; its long narrow 
casement windows divided by stone muUions, and surmounted by 
a label qr string course, serving the double purpose of throwing 
pff the rain, and for ornament; whilst the door is sheltered by a 
l^rge porch surmounted by a stone gable, bearing an old and 
curiously wrought inscription. — "Peace be to this house" ; with 
the date, 1694, and the initials of the original possessors of the 
edifice. Creepers pf all kinds twine around the walls ; and the 
more delicate species that will not flourish elsewhere, grow lux- 
uriantly here ; whilst the garden abounds in the most beautiful 
flowers, from the first pale winter snow -drops, through the 
spring's sweet and short-lived treasures, — ^primroses, hepaticas 
and violets, and summer's profusion of riches, to the gaudy show 
of dahlias and chrysanthemums, which flourish there long after 
the frost has caught those of all the neighbouring gardens, and 
caused them piteously to hang their blackened heads. Hawk's 
Nest is indeed a very suatrap» and in addition to the advantages 
of its situation, it is further sheltered from the keen east winda 
hy a fine cluster of venerable old ash trees, for many years the 
habitation of hundreds of rooks, and by a goodly thick hedge of 
dosdy clipped yews, which nearly sunroundsjthelittle territoryj and 
appears of itself impervious to the chille3t blasts. For many yeara 
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tbis little spot has been the abode of oneof those, who though lead- 
ing lives of the greatest self-sacrifice, are scarce known to, or 
thought of, by any but their Master and His ministering Angels; 
—quiet martyrs, of whom the busy world knows not, and whose 
sorrows, if it did^ would be but carelessly regarded by it, 

Mildred Armstrong was one of a wealthy family, resident 
near the cathedral town of Durham: — the father had accu- 
mulated a large fortune in trade, and was a hard, dry man of 
business: —the mother, a woman of powerful mind, but of un- 
cultivated and unrestrained passions, which freqiiently led her 
into grievous error. Mr. Armstrong had for long devoted him- 
self to his business, leaving religious matters, as he said, for the 
time when he had ^* made sure of the main chance"; and seem- 
ingly aware that he could not serve two masters, he had openly 
and avowedly chosen to serve the world, and verily he had his 
reward. His affairs prospered, and Mr. Armstrong became a 
wealthy man, and had at his command all that money could give 
to insure' happiness. 

He Who never spoke without a deep and true meaning, had 
said : " Blessed are the poor," and truly we may constantly be- 
hold the perils and temptations which riches bring upon their 
possessors ; yet doubtless they may, however great, be sanctified 
by God's Blessing, if their possessors are careful above all things 
to use them to His Glory, and for the benefit of His Church, and 
His poor. But the Armstrongs' riches were not so sanctified ; 
almsgiving was not one of the duties which they had ever prac- 
tised, and the needy seldom sought help at their door, where 
experience had taught them to expect only a repulse. Large 
sums were lavished upon their entertainments, their carriages 
and dress; but a few printed subscription lists told all that went 
in almsgiving. Mrs. Armstrong was very proud of her children, 
though there was not much of sympathy or afiection between 
herself and them ; that was reserved for each other ; and never 
were brother and sister more warmly attached than they were, 
although differing materially in character and disposition. Mil- 
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dred was of a bold, daring, impetuous spirit, not easily daunted, 
and ready to overieap all difficulties in the attainment of any 
desired end. She was handsome, and was proud of her beauty; 
she was clever, and was proud of her talents. Opposition in- 
variably called forth all the worst side of her character ; but 
she had a warm, affectionate heart, and towards Hugh, MUdred 
never displayed anything but gentleness and patience. It would 
have been hard to be otherwise with Hugh, for he was of a sin- 
gularly sweet loveable nature ; shy, and diffident, always shrink- 
ing from notice, and ready to peld to every one. In all doubts 
or difficulties, Mildred was his champion ; and many a battle 
she fought for him, both in childish days, and as they advanced 
in years. Proud as Mrs. Armstrong was of her daughter, it 
inevitably occurred that two such dominant spirits, uncontrolled 
by religious principle, would often jar; and indeed the loud 
and bitter altercations which frequently took place between the 
mother and daughter, shewed too plainly that they either knew 
not, or Heeded not, the apostolical admonitions: "Children, 
honour your father and mother"; "Fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath." Hugh's gentle spirit was grieved at these 
disputes, which his natural good feeling told him were most 
blameable; but he had not those ruling principles which alone 
can effectually control the evil passions of sinful men, and he 
knew not how to remedy tbem. Mildred knew, and owned 
to Hugh that it was wrong, but she never made any real efforts 
to prevent the recurrence of such scenes. 

Mildred's first real sorrow was Hugh's departure from home: 
he did not go to school till later than usual, being a delicate child, 
and his sister felt the parting with all the impetuosity of her cha* 
racter. Each time he returned home she dwelt proudly on his 
many excellences; and the brother and sister became more and 
more wrapped up in one another. 

Hugh was about sixteen, and Mildred eighteen, when she paid 
a distant visit which had an important and lasting efifect upon the 
rest of her life. The visit was to a friend of her father's, like 
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himself a wealthy aman of business; but whilst there, Mildred be- 
came acquainted with a lady whose gentle, winning ways reminded 
her strongly of her darling Hugh, an4 to whom she felt herself 
forcibly attracted. Nor did this attraction lessen even when 
Mildr^ discovered that Mrs. Sidney was one of those whom she 
had always been accustomed to hear mentioned with contempt 
and dislike — a very religious person. She was the widow of the 
late vicar of the parish, and much trial and affliction, which had 
passed over her, being borne in the spirit of trust and submission, 
had not soured or embittered her, or rendered her unable to enter 
into the joys of others ; but had left her with a chastened spirit 
of love to all her fellow Christians, and, next to the. welfare of 
their souls, most keenly interested for the comfort and happiness 
of all around her. Mrs. Sidney was a good churchwoman, en* 
thusiastic in her dutiful affection and admiration for the Church 
of England, upon whose holy system she endeavoured to rule 
and regulate her whole life ; but with a spirit of true charity, 
she rarely judged others, for their omissions or commissions, 
always being more ready to pass sentence on herself than on any 
one else. Such a disposition, united to great cheerfulness and 
powers of conversation, naturaHly proved very attractive to a girl 
of Mildred's character; and she found herself very soon growing 
very fond of Mrs. Sidney, though she was a religious person. 

The natural kindness of Mrs. Sidney induced her soon to feel 
warmly interested for the young girl, whose many good points 
she discerned clearly, though shadowed by the want of cultiva- 
tion, whilst evil was left to flourish. 

As the intimacy increased, Mildred saw her friend at home, 
where, without luxury or extravagance, comfort and neatness 
reigned, and where usefulness seemed the constant aim: she went 
with her upon her constant visits of charity in the schools and 
amongst the poor, and she went with her to church, and saw the 
delight and benefit Mrs. Sidney found in its services. Nor 
were domestic and private prayers omitted; and when Mildred 
compared (as she could not but do) the equal and charitaUe 
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temper, the self-denial and regnlaritj of Mrs. Sidney with what 
she had been used to see at home, she could not help asking her- 
self whether some of this did not spring from the deep religious 
principle which influenced every action of Mrs. Sidney*s life, and 
directed her every word. When the time came for her return 
home, Mildred joyfully accepted Mrs. Sidney's invitation to pay 
her a visit; and leave being granted from home, Mildred took up 
her abode for a time with her friend, where she became more and 
more impressed with the beauty and blessing of a religions, holy 
life. Many and various were the questions she incessantly was 
asking, some betraying so much ignorance that they would have 
made Mrs. Sidney smile, had she not rather been inclined to 
weep at the blindness, which, whilst instructing young people 
carefully in all worldly wisdom, leaves them in a state of almost 
heathenish ignorance concerning that which is of most import- 
ance. Mrs. Sidney lived on terms of great intimacy with the 
vicar of her parish, and Mildred soon felt at her ease with him, 
and from him too received much valuable instruction ; whilst the 
daily and hourly practice whidi she b^eld of all that was incul- 
cated, gave every lesson tenfold weight. The visit was pro- 
tracted much beyond its intended length, and when at last the 
utmost limits to which it could be extended arrived, Mildred 
had in her heart become one <^ the ^'religious saints,'' of whom 
she and her family had had so great a horror. 

Mrs. Sidney cordially re-echoed Mildred*8 regret at parting, 
but she reminded her that her first duty was owing to her parents, 
and that no one can be really a religious person who forsakes or 
neglects home duties. 

'^ But it will all be so different from this," Mildred answered 
mournfully ; << here it is so peaceful and happy, and at home I 
shall feel so many things wrong, and I shall never know what 
to do." 

"Of yourself you never will, dear Mildred," her friend an- 
swered; "but if you ask to be guided in earnest, and give your- 
self up to striving in all things to be guided by God's Will, He 
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will lead you, and not let yon meet with greater difficultieer than 
yon are able to bear. Only remember to be Tery meek and 
gentle; do not be hasty and rash; recollect that * A soft answer 
tnmeth away wrath/ and that next to Oon your love and honour 
are due to your parents." 

Mildred promised to try and follow Mrs. Sidney's advice, and 
she returned home. But a little time had passed before ail were 
struck with the alteration in her manner; she had become so 
much more gentle and forbearing; her voice was now never 
raised in angry altercation with her mother; she strove in all 
things to be kind and yielding, and was unselfi^ and ready to 
oblige. Her parents and friends all wondered, — they could not 
understand the change which had come over the high-spirited, 
petulant girl ; they little knew, however, the storm which wais 
working within, or how keen and turbulent were the emotions 
of her heart; for whilst each day confirmed her in the truth 
which she had learnt during the last eight months, and made 
her shrink nore from the empty vanities of her past life> still 
each day shewed more how deep-rooted were the prejudices and 
impediments to be conquered, before there was any hope of her 
being able to follow the course of life which she longed to adopt. 
But in compliance with the advice of her kind friends, Mildred 
prayed for patience, and tried to live according to her prayers, and 
to wait till a suitable opportunity for avowing the changed state of 
her mind offered itself. Her novel ^* saintliness" was soon a sub* 
joet for sneers and vexatious observations ; but some little time 
elapsed before matters were brought to a decided point; for in 
all things Mildred was most careful to avoid giving offence, and 
no sign of self-supposed superiority ever appeared in her. 

The time, however, for an explanation of her real sentiments 
came, without its being sought by Mildred. A gentleman of 
large fortune, whose position in life made the connexion very 
desirable in the Armstrongs' eyes, expressed a wish to marry 
Mildred, and was willingly accepted by her parents, who enter* 
tained no doubt of their daughter's consenting as readily. Great 
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then was their surprise when she. gently but resolutely declined; 
and at last on being urged to give a favourable answer, she 
thought it the right time to avow that she was so convinced of 
the necessity of strong religious principles and a religious life, 
in order to happiness in this world and the next, that she could 
not unite herself to one, who though possessing many and great 
worldly recommendations, was altogether a man of the worlds 
and devoid of sudi principles. Poor Mildred! all her former high- 
spirited boldness seemed gone, as she stood meekly and patiently 
hearing the torrent of angry reproaches and bitter sarcasms 
which fell upon her. The indignation of her parents wdB great, 
and neither anger, entreaty, nor argument was spared to induce 
her to give up her foolish and ridiculous fancies. But now 
her resolution of character, aided by her newly-aroused religious 
feeling, enabled her to be fii^n, and she did not yield; although 
at that time, when only harshness and bitterness were shewn to 
her by her parents, she felt as if she had never before known 
how much she really loved them. 

For some time this wretched state of things continued, and 
Mildred never had any interval of peace, except when, alone and 
upon her knees, she supplicated for a patient, faithful spirit to 
bear whatever might be put upon her without shrinking, and 
that the hearts of those who were. so unkind to her might.be 
changed. But it could not last long; one day Mildred was 
called upon to decide before the next whether che would give 
up all her ridiculous fancies about religion, and msrry the gentle- 
man whom her parents offered to her, or be cut off from them 
and their sociely; for they declared that she should not continue 
to live under their roof if she persisted in her new ideasr— they 
were not half good enough for her. 

All that night Mildred passed, in a state of alternate wretched- 
ness and reviving hope ; and when morning came it fotnd bet 
iU and sad indeed* but calm and fixed in her mind. She locked 
very pale, and her lips quivered when she.b^pan to speak ; bo* 
she spoke firmly and dutifully to her parents, telling thflkn that 
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she could not change her determination to decline the o£fer made 
to her. It required all Mildred's strong conviction that she was 
right, and that a Higher Authority was on her side to give her 
stcength to withstand all the trial she was exposed to. I pass over 
ilie painful details ; but within a very short time Mildred found 
herself banished to the house of a lady who had once been her 
governess, where she was told that an annual allowance would 
be paid to her, but that all communication between herself and 
her family, Hugh included, was interdicted. He had not been 
at hoBie since Mildred's return, and this separation was an ad- 
ditional blow she had not anticipated. At first she remained as 
if stnpified, but soon recovering herself, she wrote to her parents 
in the most dutiful, affectionate terms, saying Ihat she submitted 
to'their wishes, but that she should wait anxiously for their re- 
lenting ; and that it was her earnest hope and prayer that after 
a time they would allow her to return to them. FincBng that 
nothing further was said by Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, Mildred 
resolved to avail herself of Mrs. Sidne/s pressing entreaties that 
i&e would go to her ; for her heart yearned after a face that 
would look kindly upon her, and speak words of compassion 
and love. From Mrs. Sidney, who made herself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the pitiable and hopeless condition of Mildred, 
she received the warmest, kindliest reception, and her sympathy 
and soothing words were as balm to the poor girl's wounded 
i^iirit. The incessant excitement which she had endured for 
so long at last had its effect ; and before she had been a month 
mider Mrs. Sidney's roof she became dangerously ill, and lay 
iforsome weeks hovering between life and €eatfa, during which 
time her frieod watched over her with a mother's care. She 
wrote to inform the Armstrongs of their daughter's condition, 
thinking it might move them tordent; but no notice was taken of 
her communication. When the fever had passed away, Mildred's 
condition was hardly less critical, owing to the extreme weak- 
ness to. which she was reduced. She did not herself expect to 
teooYGTy and expressed her thankfulness to Gon for taking hev 
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nwaj from the troubles that now filled her once promising life ; 
but He willed it otherwise, and after a time Mildred wjis restored 
to all her former health, though not to her mirth and buojancj. 
She had certainly found a home and warm affection with her 
good friend, Mrs. Sidney; but night and day her heart yearned 
sadly and deeply over those who had put her from them. Oh 
for one word of forgiveness, or one embrace of her darling Hugh I 
But she was suffering for conscience' sake, and the trials so en-* 
dured are quite unlike those brought upon us by our own guilt 
or wilfulness ; they bring with them a store of consolation that 
takes from their bitterness, even as the " moist whistling wind" 
which took away the power of the raging fiery furnace when the 
Three Children were cast therein.* 

In devotion and prayer, espedally in the Church Services, 
Mildred found her great stay and support; and every day, when, 
as was her custom, she twice entered the sacred precincts, her 
heart's fervent prayer was, that the time might come when she 
and all she loved, should be united by ties stronger than those 
which earth can form, and at last be gathered into One Fold, 
under One Shepherd. 

All Mildred's scruples as to remaining with Mrs. Sidney were 
removed by the sincere way in which that lady set forth the 
comfort it would be to her in her declining days, to have one 
who was as a daughter to her ; they therefore continued together, 
sharing the works of piety/and charity to which Mrs. Sidney's 
life had been long dedicated. Mildred strove to bear her lot 
without repining ; but the ardent desire.to be re-^united to her 
family, abated not,4hough there seemed little probability that 
the desire would be satisfied. Sometimes Mildred was inclined 
to miarvel that Hugh had not set all prohibitions at defiance, and 
sought her out; but when she thought of his gentle, yielding 

* '* But the Angel of the Lord came down into the oven with Azarias and 
his fellows, and smote the flame of the Are, and made the midst of the furnaoe 
as it had been a moist whistling wind : so that the fire touched them not tt 
sU, neither burnt nor troubled them."— 5or^ of the Thru ChUikm, v. 26, 27« 
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temper, dhe ceased to be astonished, and only redoubled her 
prayers on bis behalf, both for temporal and spiritual blessings. 
Two years after her separation from her family, Mildred re- 
eeived an intimation through a friend, that Hugh was danger- 
ously ill, in faet, probably dying, and Mildred resolved at all 
hazards. to try to see him. Her applications to her parents 
were however ineffectual ; but an old nurse who had been called 
in to attend upon Hugh, and who well knew the love that the 
brother and sister bore to one another, promised to contrive a 
meeting, and accordingly admitted Mildred to her brother's sick 
room during the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong. The 
feeble and apparently dying state to which Mildred found her 
brother reduced, tc^ether with his great agitation on seeing her, 
had nearly overpowered her, but for his sake she made a vigor- 
ous effort, and remained calm and collected. Hugh told her of all 
his fruitless efforts for a reconciliation, of all his unchanged love 
for her, and, what most of all gladdened his sister's heart, how he 
had learnt to feel with her, and thoroughly to believe her right 
in all her sacrifices for consdence' sake. Her breast thrilled with 
joy, and the tears escaped from her eyes, in spite of all her efforts 
to c(mtrol them, when she found that her beloved Hugh had be- 
come not merely a nominal, but a true Christian ; and they would 
have stayed talking together all night, if the nurse had not been 
constrained to separate them at last, fearing the displeasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, should they return and find their 
daughter there. So Mildred and Hugh bade each other fare- 
well ; the former promising to contrive another meeting. But 
they never met again on earth ; for Hugh, who was fast sinking, 
already had been too much tried by the agitation of their inter- 
view, and he breathed his last on the day following. Surely 
nofff, Mildred thought, her parents would not steel their hearts 
against their only child; and she pleased herself with imaginiiig 
how suitable it was to Hugh's loving, conciliating nature, that 
even his death should bring his parents and sister tc^ether : but 
alas ! they seemed more resolved than ever to cast her off, and 
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all her efforts were thrown back upon her. So Mildred returned 
to her quiet round of prayers and duties, ceaselessly asking that 
it might not be ever thus. 

Time passed on, and Mildred had been for twdve years 
an inmate of Mrs. Sidney's home; her kind friend had at 
last sunk peacefully into the grave; but she had the com* 
fort of knowing that Mildred had the prospect of a home and 
tender affection, with one who had long known and valued 
her. Mr. Easton was a clergyman, and had an important post 
to fill in the colonies, where he looked with delight to the 
valuable assistance of Mildred as his wife ; and but for the sor* 
Towful weight on her heart concerning her parents, she would 
have been perfectly happy. Mrs. Sidney's little fortune had been 
left to her, and the month preceding Mr. Easton's departure was 
fixed on for their marriage, when sudden intelligence reached 
Mildred, which changed all her plans. This was, that her father's 
hitherto prosperous business had suddenly failed, and that he 
was ruined, and that the shock had produced a severe paralytic 
seizure, so that he was now an imbecile, helpless man. Mrs. 
Armstrong, the report said, was completely broken by the accu<- 
mulation of troubles ; and their condition whs indeed a sad one. 
Mildred hesitated not a moment : — she informed her betrothed 
husband what she had heard, and with a calm voice, though her 
lip quivered, told him that her path of duty was plain ; she must 
give up all that they were looking forward to, and devote the 
remainder of her life to her parents. 

" They will surely not reject me notr," she said, " and oh, Mr. 
Easton! will you not thank God with me, if He at last grants 
my ceaseless prayers, even though we have a sacrifice to 
make?" 

Mr. Easton could not oppose her, though his heart died within 
him, as he thought on all the happy dreams that were annihiUted 
by her resolution ; but he felt she was right, and that one who 
loved her as a Christian priest should only love, ought to rcgoioe 
to aee, that as conscience had been more to her than father or 
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mother, or home, it waa now stronger than love for him. So he 
resided her ; and one daj^ set aside all the happiness that hoth 
had looked for. 

The time for Mr. Easton's departure from England not de« 
pending on himself, admitted of no delay, but before he sailed, 
he thankfully heard from Mildred's own lips — ^and as she spoke, 
tears more of joy than grief streamed from her eyes — ^that she was 
no longer an orphan, that her parents had received her, and were 
thankful to her for coming to them. More she did not ask, and 
she parted from him whom she loved, almost cheerfully. None 
but God saw the heart-sinking that came over her afterwards, 
when she was spending day after day, and month after month, in 
an existence which bad but one bright side (and is not that a 
mighty one ?) — the knowledge that she was serving her Lord to 
the utmost of her ability,and taking up a Cross (how heavy, let 
those who have borne such tell), for His Sake. Her parents 
were indeed hopelessly ruined, fifty pounds a year was all that 
had been saved from the general crash, and this, added to the little 
fortune left to Mildred by Mrs. Sidney, but ill sufficed to main- 
tain two invalids accustomed to all kinds of selfish luxury. Mrs. 
Armstrong, though broken in spirit, remained hard and selfish 
and harsh ; and many an unkind word of reproach did poor Mil- 
dred patiently endure, without even by the most distant allusion 
reminding her of what a sacrifice she had made for her sake. 
"Bearing all things, and hoping all things," was truly the his- 
tory of Mildred's life ; nor was she quite without compensation, 
for her heart would bound with joy, when her poor father, who 
was often quite childish, and entertained no recollection of 
anything that had happened, going back to old times, would 
fondly stroke her head as she sat at his feet, calling her "his own 
dear Milly"; with the other hand, poor man I stroking the empty 
i|ir, evidently imagining that, as then, the other side was occupied 
by Hugh. At such moments, all that she had borne and suffered 
s^med light to Mildred. 
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The old maa lingered for four years: during the last part 
of his life his perceptions seemed to quicken for the things 
of the next world, and he delighted in listening to Mildred's 
sweet voice as she read and prayed beside him; and even 
her mother did not oppose the visits which the curate of 
the parish in which they lived occasionally paid. My brother 
was that curate, and after the death of old Mr. Armstrong, when 
he had come to Kirkbeck, he suggested to Mildred that she and 
her mother should remove to Hawk's Nest, which was then 
vacant. The proposal suited them well, and they were soon 
established there. 

This was my first acquaintance with Mildred Armstrong, 
who was still a beautiful woman, though beaiing deep traces 
of suffering on her peculiarly sweet and expressive counten- 
ance. I did not then know all her history, and I remember 
saying one day, when we were talking about people's coun- 
tenances, that her's puzzled me. There was at times a character 
of vivacity, almost amounting to impetuosity about her, but yet 
it was always tempered with a subdued calmness that told of 
great and long practised self-control. She always appeared the 
same, always thoughtful for others and forgetful of herself^ 
always usefully occupied, and always placid and gentle. Her 
conversation shewed a mind of no common order, yet she was 
always more ready to listen than to speak, and I never knew her 
neglect or appear inattentive to the most insignificant who 
daimed her ear. Nor did I ever hear Mildred speak an unkind 
word of any one ; whatever their failings might be, she was as 
ready to find an excuse, as most people are to find the fault, and 
if there was no exciise to be made, she would gently say, that 
prayer might win a change for them. In her little garden, 
amongst the poor and sick of the parish, in the schools, in church 
(where she ever loved to be), or tending her mother, Mildred 
was always the same; each duty, however trivial, seemed to have 
a charm, a freshness always new to her, — the charm of a child- 
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like loving obedience to God's Will. If ever a true Sister of 
Chdrity, though boand by no vows, lived, it was Mildred. Her 
poor mother was often irritable and fractious, so that none but 
a daughter could have endured it ; but she was still like a min- 
istering angel, soothing and quieting her, smoothing away all 
difficulties, willingly bearing all blame, and ceaselessly directing 
her mother's mind to those high and holy things which filled her 
own, so that the trifles of this life could not greatly oppress her. 
Blessed, thrice blessed are the meek. 

It was but a slow progress that the holy doctrines of religion 
made in Mrs. Armstrong's mind; but the continual softening 
influence of her daughter, added to her daily prayers, worked 
imperceptibly, and soon after their removal to Hawk's Nest, Mrs. 
Annstrong began to accompany her daughter regularly to church. 
That was a happy time to Mildred, only less happy than that 
which followed not many months afterwards, when they knelt 
together at the holy Altar, and partook of the Communion of 
Christ's Body and Blood. So time passed on, and though Mrs. 
Armstrong never wholly overcame the infirmities of temper, 
which had been fostered by the indulgence of years, she became 
far milder and more gentle : who could have lived with Mildred 
without it ? And when at last she was laid in her grave, the 
dutiful daughter had the happiness of feeling that her self- 
sacrifice had attained the very utmost she ever could have hoped 
for ; and that her prayers had been abundantly and mercifully 
granted. '* The fervent effectual prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much." 

So many years have passed away, and Mildred Armstrong has 
continued the solitary inmate of her little Hawk's Nest (which 
certainly fulfils the prayer expressed by the inscription, ''Peace be 
to this house"), that those who do not know her history believe she 
will end her days there, and perhaps she may ; but I think it 
is more probable that he, who deserves some share of the merit of 
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her self-sacrifice, will put in his claim (now that the greater claim 
is past), for her duty and affection ; and that though the freshness 
of youth has passed away, he will still seek, and find the best and 
most precious of wives in Mildred Armstrong. 



** Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy Presence will pr«vail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower: 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong. 
Or others, that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be. 
Anxious or troubled, when with us in prayer. 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee.** 

Rev. R. C, Trench, 
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•* Once in His Kame Who made thee. 
Once in His Name Who died for thee. 
Once in His Name Who lives to aid thee, 
We plunge thee in love's boundless sea. 

Christian, dear child, we call thee ; 

Threefold the Bath, the Name is one: 
Henceforth no evil dream befall thee,< 

Now is thy heavenly rest begun." 

L^a Itmoeentium, 
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,UR little rural parish does not boast of many 
aristocratic families^ — indeed for many years 
Elter Hall was the only gentleman's house occu- 
pied by its rightful owner. One fine old place 
remained empty and desolate, a few servants only 
dwelling there, to keep it from altogether falling into ruin. Eldrith 
Hall was the patrimonial inheritance of Colonel Acton, who had 
been absent ever since his childhood, and of whom consequently 
but little was known in the parish; yet two or three there were 
who remembered, and spoke lovingly of the beautiful boy who 
nsed to accompany his gentle mother on her visits to the poor 
cottages around Eldrith Hall. But she had died when her little son 
was four years old; and his guardians living in the South, the 
young heir had gone from school to college, and thence into the 
army, without ever returning to his own home. About a year 
after our coming to Kirkbeck, however, great gossip was aroused 
in the parish by the intelligence that Colonel Acton was married 
and would probably come and live at Eldrith Hall. Some said 
that Lady Mary, his young and beautiful bride, would not like to 
come and be buried in such an out-of-the-way place, where there 
was little or no society. It seemed, however, that Lady Mary 
did not think this a very disagreeable lot, for they came to the 
Hall after they had been married a few months, and every one 
found reason to rejoice in their settling in Kirkbeck; for their 
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earnest desire was to do good to the utmost of their power, and 
in all things to assist their poor neighbours. There was one bless- 
ing on which the hearts both of Colonel Acton and his wife were 
earnestly set — and that was a son and heir. Great, then, was 
their rejoicing when a son was bom to them, and pronounced by 
all to be a most healthy promising child. 

The bells were ringing merrily from the old tower of Kirkbeck 
church, and the congregation was gathering together for even- 
ing service. It was the Feast of the Apostle St. James (to whom 
our parish church is dedicated), and the porch was decorated 
with wreaths of flowers and branches; whilst, within, the Altar, 
the pillars, the font, the desks, and indeed every spot that ad- 
mitted of it, were profusely decorated with the same beautiful 
and magnificent emblems — the "relics of Eden's bowers." It 
was a glorious summer evening, and the cloudless July sun,^ 
which was beginning to lose some of its power, though none of 
its brilliancy, cast a flood of light upon the old rose window in 
the belfry, and through the open west door shed upon the vener- 
able stone font all the gorgeous tints of the ancient glass. 

A Saint's Day always brings a larger congregation than usual 
to our church; and, as the custom of the north is, many of the 
people were lingering without in the churchyard, until the glad 
peal now sounding should change to the single bell which im- 
mediately preceded evensong ; and as they waited they talked 
together. 

" I'se right fain it's siccan a braw neet," said a respectable 
elderly woman, who wore the old-fashioned attire of a short bed- 
gown or jacket, and a durable quilted petticoat (a good fashion 
which unfortunately is fast being supplanted amongst our women 
by more modern gowns, &c.). She sat on a low stone bench and 
leant back wearily. 

" Sure an I thocht I never could bide through the twa services 
to-day, and I dinna think I could hae dune sae, an it hadn't been 
so terrible fine. But it would ha' gane hard wi' me, not to hae 
seen the kirstning o' the Colonel's laddie. Heaven bless him I 
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didna I carry him tilFt Kirk, it maan noo be mair nor thretty 
years bygone." 

** 'Twas unco weel thocht of in the Colonel to hae the kirst- 
ning here," remarked an old man. ** Folk said he'd hae grand 
doins like up at London, and get a bishop or some fine man to 
baptize the bairn ; but somehow I aVays thocht he'd bide here 
at hame, and tak' t' laddie to t' auld kirk where he war ta'en 
his-sel; and sure where's the bishop that's a better man than our 
ain parson ?" 

"'Twouldn't ha' been like the Colonel," answered his old nurse, 
Mrs. Proctor, " to hae dune the like o' that. I'se tell thee what, 
Josy, he thinks a deal too mich o' the thing itsel, to wish for thae 
grand London doins. God Almighty bless the bonnie bairn, and 
may it grow up as gude as its father." 

At this moment a young woman in very poor mourning gar- 
ments walked wearily up to the porch. She carried a young 
baby in her arms, and seemed quite exhausted and worn out. 
Old Mrs. Proctor kindly moved to make room for her to sit down 
on the bench beside her, and without speaking the young woman 
made a civil acknowledgement as she sat down, and bent over 
her baby, apparently in deep emotion. 

The old nurse was just beginning to speak, when her atten- 
tion was drawn off by the arrival of the christening party, — 
Colonel and Lady Mary Acton, with the sponsors, and several 
members of their family, and the precious treasure, their first- 
bom child; now brought to be made the inheritor of a far more 
noble Inheritance than that his earthly parents could bestow upon 
him. 

The congregation all entered the church; and before evensong 
commenced two women knelt side by side before the holy altar, 
to return to Almighty God their hearty thanks for their safe 
deliverance from the great dangers of childbirth. 

Mr. Mordaunt took his accustomed place in front of them, and 
as he began the Psalm of thanksgiving, "I am well pleased ^at 
the Lord hath heard the voice of my prayer," he could not re- 
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frain from contrasting in his own mind, the two women in whose 
name he was addressing Almighty God. 

The one knelt there, somewhat pale but in returning beautj, 
her intense happiness in the possession of the onlj earthly bless- 
ing which had been wanting to her, chastened by the remem- 
brance of the perils through which she had just passed, and of 
deep gratitude to Him Who had "delivered her soul from death"; 
and her eyes were raised and fixed with holy joy on the east 
window, where the bright hues of the coloured glass seemed to 
her emblematic of the soft brightness of her own lot. 

The other knelt, her forehead resting on the stone rails of the 
altar, and her clasped hands moving with a convulsive motion. 

At the words, "I was in misery, and He helped me!" she 
looked up with a faint sob, and in that pale face there was told 
.much of the pangs of anguish, rather mental than bodily $ but 
little of a young mother's gladness after her first deliverance 
from pain and dread. 

When the service was over, and the two women moved away. 
Lady Mary lingered with a feeling of sincere interest by her 
companion, and both descended to the west end of the church 
together, and took their places near the font, where Mary Carr 
received her little babe from a woman who had taken charge of 
it during her churching. 

The service proceeded ; Lady Mary joined with earnestness, 
her devotion perhaps quickened by haying been deprived during 
the last month of the blessing of wor^ipping in the House of 
God, led by His appointed minister. 

Mary Carr knelt down when the Confession began, and whe- 
ther unconsciously, or that the position soothed her infant, I 
know not, but she remained kneeling until the pause at the con- 
clusion of the Second Lesso^ announced that the holy rite of 
Baptism was now about to commence. 

My brother and his curate moved slowly down the nave, the 
parties most nearly concerned took their places, and the solemn 
service began. Surely a baptized Christian can never join in 
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this VQO0t beaatifal office withoat muefa thought sod prayer being 
awakened in his mind, both on behalf of the little ones then 
admitted into the ark of Christ's Church, and also for himself, 
whom God has '* vouchsafed to call to the knowledge of His 
grace, and faith in Him," that He will be mercifully pleased to 
^* increase this knowledge and confirm this faith in us evermore." 

But there was something more than usually impressive in this 
service, to one who, like myself, knew both the mothers, and the 
striking contrast of their lot in life. 

Both the young mothers knelt, and Lady Maiy saw a tear 
drop from her neighbour's eye, whilst the prayer was oflfered — 
" We beseech Thee, of Thine infinite mercies, that Thou wilt 
mercifully look upon these children, wash them and sanctify them 
with the Holy Ghost; that they, being delivered from Thy wrath, 
may be received into the ark of Christ's Church; and being stead- 
fast in faith, joyful through bope, and rooted in charity, may so 
pass the waves of this troublesome world, that finally they may 
come to the land of everlasting life, there to reign with Thee, 
world without end; through Jesus Christ our L6rd. Amen." 

And when the prayer of consecration began, both mothers 
looked up at the officiating priest with emotions too deep for 
words; and the troubled expression of Mary Corr's face was 
softened to a calm sadness, as she watched his hands extended 
over the water of regeneration, and heard him beseech God to 
''regard the supplications of Thy congregation; sanctify this 
water to the mystical washing away of sin; and grant that these 
children, now to be baptized therein, may receive the fulness of 
Thy grace, and ever remain in the number of Thy faithful and 
elect children." 

The child of Colonel Acton was first put into the priest's hands: 
his rich mantle having been removed as usual, he said, ^ Name this 
ohild. " Then three times pouring the consecrated water over 
the brow and head of the infant-— not as many do, a mere sprink- 
ling, but a pouring^^he pronounced, at each time he poured the 
water, the name of the ever Blessed Trinity—" James, I baptize 
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thee in the Name of the Father^ and of the Son, and of the Holj 
Ghost. Amen." 

The child awoke^ and opened his eyes, but did not cry ; and 
when turning to the congr^ation the priest signed him with that 
holy sign which pledged him to conflict and suffering here on 
earth, he gently smiled. This newly-born Christian was returned 
into the godmother's arms, and then Mr. Mordaunt received 
Mary Carr's baby. The same demand of the name, received the 
same answer-^^' James"; and once more the same ceremony of 
dedication was repeated. This little one likewise smiled at the 
priest who held him; but his smile, though sweet, was sickly and 
mournful. Having given him back t<5 his mother, he concluded 
the service, beseeching in the words appointed by the Church 
that "these children, whom it has pleased our most Merciful 
Father to regenerate with His Holy Spirit, to receive as His 
own by adoption, and to incorporate into His Holy Church, might, 
being dead unto sin and living unto righteousness, and being 
buried with Christ into His Death, crucify the old man and 
utterly abolish the whole body of sin; and that as they were made 
partakers of the death of His Son, they might also be partakers of 
His resurrection ; so that finally, with the residue of His Holy 
Church, they might be inheritors of His everlasting kingdom." 

When service was over, and the congregation departing, the 
two christening parties entered the sacristy to make the cus- 
tomary entries in the register; and then Lady Mary approached 
Mary Carr, who had retired timidly into the corner. 

" How old is your baby ?" she inquired. 

** He's five week auld the day, my lady," was the answer. 

" As much as that!" exclaimed Lady Mary, for in truth it was 
a poor little thing, not near so large as Lady Mary's own boy, 
who was barely a month old. The tears rushed to the poor 
mother's eyes, and Lady Mary felt grieved at her own exclama- 
tion; she was silent for a moment, and then sitting down by 
the poor woman, who seemed half overcome by the weight even 
of her tiny baby, she took it from her, and whilst Colonel Acton 
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was engaged in the necessary details, she gradually learnt from 
the weeping woman her sad story. Mary Can* was the native 
of a neighbouring parish; for some years she had been engaged 
to James Carr, a very deserving labourer, who lived a little way 
out of Kirkbeck; but Mary had the care of an aged mother, and 
till her death, she refused to marry. When they did marry, they 
were very poor, and had many difficulties to struggle with; but 
they did not fear, for both were strong and industrious, and both 
had learned that God careth for the poor, and watcheth over 
them with a Father's Love. For two years they had no family, 
and when at last Mary had the prospect of becoming a mother, 
they welcomed it gladly *as a gift of God; and loved to talk 
together of how they would, under His Blessing, bring up their 
little one to be a comfort to themselves in their old age, as they 
had been to their own parents. 

About a month, however, before Mary expected her confine- 
ment, her hasband was brought home to his little cottage, in a 
fearful state. He had fallen from the roof of a house on which 
he was working, and had received some terrible internal injury. 
James was insensible when he was taken up, and he remained so 
for some few hours, at the end of which he expired. Mary had 
tended him to the last; she had stood by his grave, and then re- 
turned to her solitary home, patiently to await the birth of her 
fatherless babe. 

In the midst of her sorrow Mary could be grateful to Him, 
Who brought her safely through her perils, and gave her this 
Kttle treasure to comfort her. 

The simple story told, Mary took her baby from the tender 
arms that held him, and with a sad, though not envious com- 
parison of their respective situations, thanked Lady Mary for 
her kind sympathy, and left the church. 

Lady Mary returned home with her husband and child ; she 
was silent,, and Colonel Acton saw the tears standing in her eyes, 
but he guessed their source, and did not disturb her thoughts. 

We had promised to spend the evening at Eldrith hall ; Lady 
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Mary was not yet strong enough to join the party down stam, 
but she sent for my brother into her own room; and when 
Colonel Acton went up, he found Philip sitting by her on the 
sofa, engaged in nursing the important little heir. He had been 
giving Lady Mary further particulars concerning Mary Catr's 
history, and as he concluded, she exclaimed : — 

** Well, I can never reconcile it with the Groodness of God, that 
He should allow such inequalities in the happiness Of His crttir 
tures. Only compare me with that poor woman ; heve «m I 
with all that earth can afford, and there she is, ^kpriyed of all 
sources of happiness, except that poor little aiekly baby. I can- 
not understand it." * 

Mr. Mordaunt paused, he ceemed to be thinking deeply ; at 
last he said: '^Perh^^ Lady Mary, that poor woman is really as 
happy as you are, — ^in one sense I mean, in that her sorrows bring 
her near to Christ, and teach her to rest im, Him only for sup- 
port. It is difficult to feel the oneness and fulness of that sup- 
port in the midst of unbroken worldly happiness, so truly as 
•when sorrows are all around us and the heart is inclined to say, 
'AH these things are against me.' Even now, in the freshness 
and aeuteness of her grief, Mary Carr has a strong abiding sup- 
port, which many a favoured child of prosperity might envy* 
I believe we are apt to judge very fdsely of happiness. Many 
who have suffered most discipline at the Hand of God, have with- 
in them an abundance of peace and joy, quite unlike the peace 
and joy this world can give." 

'^ Still, in the common acceptation of the wotd," said Lady 
^^» ^* you would surely admit that I am much hi^pier than 
^is poor woman, yet I do not deserve it more, probably not so 
much as she does." 

" We cannot, and should not, seek too curiously to pry into 
Ood's dispensations," replied Mr. Mordaunt, <^and that they 
are beyond our comprehension is evident on all sides. To take 
the history of the holy apostle whose life we have this day been 
icommemoratiiig-^S. James. It was to him and his brother 
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S. John, both equally, that our BleseeA Saviour promised that 
thej should driuk of His Cup, and be baptized with His Baptism, 
thereby implying that He bestowed equal favour, equal privi- 
leges on both ; yet S. James was the first of His Apostles who 
died a martyr's grievous death, whilst S. John lived for long 
years after Him, and escaping many trials and perils, died at last 
In peaceful old age, with words of love wd charity upon his lips. 
Yet who can doubt that their Master's promise was alike fulfilled 
in both ; and that by different paths they were both led to the 
game glorious end ? " 

^* True — I have often thought how the mother of those saints 
must have trembled over those awful words, ^ Ye know not what 
ye ask'. One so naturally prays for prosperity for those one 
loves; apd yet perhaps it is not the tibdng to be sought for their 
real good. But who could look at that darling boy, and then 
Hsk for him sorrow and pain ? " 

^*I agree with you," replied Mr. Mordaunt, "that it would 
be highly wrong to do so. Ask for him, as the Church has 
this day done, that he may be Christ's faithful soldier and ser- 
vant, and lead the rest of his life according to the beginning now 
made; and leave the re^t in His Hands Whose child he is. That 
prayer which only asks that God's Will may be worked out in 
ourselves or those we lovCj unhindered by our own ignorant a^d 
wayward hopes and wishes, is the safest, and will, if sincere, ever 
be graciously ^swered, though like the pri^yer of S. James's 
mother, not according to our expectations. How many have 
asked for penitence, and it has come ; but preceded by keen^ 
overwhelming sorrow j or for a heavenly mind, and their minds 
have been drawn from the earth by the removal of all that once 
made earth dear to them. We ask in Baptism, that our children 
may crucify the old man, without thinking at the moment, tliat 
to grant our petition God may cause our treasured one to hang 
on a sharp cross himself, and to be pierced through with many 
<a thorn and nail, before he can utterly abolish the whole body 
of sin. And yet, who would not haye it so? Who would 
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shrink from being answered, as He sees best, hj God, Whose 
very Nature is love and mercj and pity, and Whose promises 
are ever that *He will save, He will rejoice over thee with joy. 
He will rest in His love, He will joy over thee with singing.'"* 

In a few days Lady Mary asked us to go with her to visit 
Mary Carr. We found her busily employed, whilst her child 
slept in its cradle. It was certainly a very interesting baby, but 
it looked very fragile and sickly, and not likely to thrive. Its 
mother seemed fully aware of this, for she said, — 

** It's a great mercy that God has gi'en me my baby to saften 
the first bitterness o' my trouble, and happen He may spare the 
lile bonnie ane till I'm trained to spare him." 

Lady Mary thought of her own boy, and her eyes were full of 
tears when she said, ^'But if it should please Him to take it 
from you, you would be very desolate." 

" Aye, my lady," Mary answered, " but sure hav'nt I prayed 
that my bairn may be brought safe through this troublesome 
warld to heaven ; and gin my prayer be granted early, afore the 
lile lamb kens the wickedness and sairness o' heart he maun ken 
an he grows till a man, sure I suld'nt repine." 

As we left the cottage, Lady Mary turned to my brother and 
said, " You may well say that that poor woman is happier than 
I, She could resign her only remaining earthly joy to God 
without a murmur, whilst I — " and she stopped, for her voice 
was choked, as she thought what it would be to part with her 
boy, the joy and pride of her heart My brother did not answer 
at first, but as we walked on, he said half to himself, 

'*Lead Thou me on, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me." 

Time passed on, and the interest which Lady Mary Acton felt 
for Mrs. Carr and her little James continued to increase. She 
constantly visited the cottage ; and yet, many a time she told 
me that it was with a pang of almost self-reproach. Her James 

* Zephaniah iii, 17. 
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wfts as flourishing, beautiful a boy as the fondest mother could 
desire ; whilst his little fellow Christian continued a pale, careworn 
infant. His face bore a very sweet, intelligent expression; but 
it soon became evident that he would always be a cripple ; and 
apparently he suffered much pain at times, for he cried long and 
piteously, yet without the slightest appearance of ill-temper, and 
amidst his severest fits of crying, he would look up lovingly at 
his mother, and stroke her face. 

Mary Garr said that she expected he would always be weakly 
and suffering ; but she prayed that the Grace given him at his 
Baptism might strengthen him to submit patiently; and she 
doubted not that her prayer would be answered. Meanwhile to 
herself there seemed to be granted a '^ patient heart, his pain to 
see." 

Every year. Colonel and Lady Mary Acton went to London ; 
but each year they contrived to return to Eldrith Hall before 
S. James's day, as both loved on that day especially to kneel in 
their own parish church at Kirkbeck, and recollect with prayer* 
ful hearts, the day on which their precious boy had been made 
a child of God. 

Mary Garr was always an attendant on the daily service, at 
least, unless she were hindered by some special cause ; and kind 
words were frequently exchanged between her and her friends 
the Actons. 

Six years had passed away since that day on which the two 
mothers had bi^ught their babes to the font, and the Actons had 
as usual returned to Kirkbeck by S. James's day; but this time 
it was for a different service, — a service to which the other had 
been but a preliminary. The evening sun shone as brilliantly 
as it had done that day six years ago, and as then, caused a pro- 
fusion of beautiful rainbow colours to waver upon the font ; the 
bells had rung their usual holy-day peal, and even-song had been 
celebrated; but when it was over, a slow, deep toll proceeded from 
the old tower, and the vicar advanced in his surplice towards the 
lich-gate, where he met a little band of mourners, bearing a white 
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palled coffin ; it contained the earthly remains of thai bright 
little one, who six years before, had been, as on this day, buried 
by Baptism into Christ's Death, and having been planted in the 
likeness of His Death, was now planted into the likeness of His 
Resurrection. 

It was a solemn service. The burial of a little child is quite 
unlike all other burials ; there is (thanks be to Gron) a certainty 
and reality in our assurance of its blessedness, which it is difficult 
to grasp so surely with regard to those who have passed through 
the defilements of the world, although for them we have the gra- 
cious promise that to the true penitent, the Blood of their Cru" 
cified Saviour cleanseth away all sin. But at a child's burial we 
can think of it immediately as joined to that blessed company, the 
'^first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb, iu whose mouth was found 
no guile ; for they dre without fault before the throne of GoD.r"* 

When all was over, and those who were present had dispersed, 
the father and mother excepted, who had laid their only, their 
cherished darling in the grave ; one woman yet lingered near, 
seemingly half fearful that she was intruding upon their grief. 
At last Colonel Acton gently raised his wife, who was kneeling, 
and unresistingly she permitted him to lead her away. As they 
passed the porch, her eyes met those of Mary Carr ; the poor 
woman seized Lady Mary's hand, and bursting into tears, pressed 
it with that fervent pressure which told more of a mother's sym- 
pathy than words could have done. 

That evening, too, my brother spent with the Actons. With 
tears, but not of bitterness. Lady Mary reminded him of their 
conversation six years before. 

"I have never forgotten it," she said; " and many a time when 
I have been gazing on my boy with a proud and joyous heart, 
the chastening recollection has come back upon me involuntarily. 
He was given to help us on to heaven ; and this is the fulfilment 
of the prayers we made for him on the day of his Baptism." Her 
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voice faltered as she added : '* It might well have been said then 
to me, * Ye know not what ye ask.' " 

Lady Mary has never had another child, bat the memory of 
her little James continaes very precious to her; and year by year 
she and her husband kneel in Kirkbeck church on S. James's 
Day, praying, that one day they too may have their perfect con- 
summation and bliss. 

There is one bench not far from the chancel, where you may 
generally see a pale, worn-looking woman dressed in long-worn 
mourning; for some time she was accompanied by a sickly, 
emaciated cripple boy, whose voice rose full and rich in the 
chaunted psalm and anthem, and whose dark eye gleamed bright 
as he listened to the words of ^eoinragement and hope spoken 
by God's minister. But when some few more years had passed 
away, a S. James's day came, which saw the widowed woman 
alone in her accustomed place. When service was over, Mary 
Carr knelt by two green graves in the Kirkyard ; and if the 
effectual fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much, we may 
confidently believe that her prayer was carried on angels' censers 
to the Presence of God. 



** * Thou, darling^, in thy Saviour majrst for certain claim thy part, 
The dews baptismal bright and keen are glistening on thy brow, 
He cannot choose but own thee, in His Arms received e'en now. 

Who knoweth what mysterious pledge upon thy soul is bound, 

To copy in thy own heart's blood each keen and bitter wound! 

If of the dying Jesus we the Kiss of Peace receive. 

How but in daily dying thenceforward dare we live? 

And was it meet, thou tender flower, on thy young life to lay 

Such burdens, pledging thee to vows thou never canst unsay ? 

What if thou bear the Cross within, all aching and decay?— 
And 'twas I that laid it on thee: what if thou fall away!' 
Such is love's deep misgiving, when, stronger far than fiuth. 
She brings her earthly darlings to the Cross for life or death." 

Lyra Innocentium, 
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" Green is the churchyard, beautiful and green, 
Ridge rising gently by the side of ridge, 
A heaving surface, almost wholly free 
Prom interruption of sepulchral stones ; 
And mantled o'er with aboriginal turf 
And everlasting flowers. These Dales men trust 
The lingering gleam of their departed lives 
To oral record, and the silent heart: — 

It is no momentary happiness 

To have one enclosure where the voice that speaks 

In envy or detraction is not heard ; 

Which malice may not enter ; where the traces 

Of evil inclinations are unknown; 

Where love and pity tenderly unite 

With resignation; and no jarring tone 

Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 

Of amity and gratitude." 

Wordaworth, 
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ITHIN the parish of Kirkbeck is a chapel of 
ease of very ancient date, a remnant of the good 
times when it was thought necessary for all parts 
of a parish to be under immediate spiritual su- 
perintendence, and when chapels were scattered 
amongst the wildest and most remote districts. 

Chapel le Dale is not more than five miles from Kirkbeck 
church ; but from the situation of the houses for whose accom- 
modation it is intended, the parish church is frequently inacces- 
sible to their inhabitants, as a heavy fall of sbow makes it a 
work of difficulty and danger to cross the hills. Until my brother 
came to Kirkbeck this chapel had been but little used, — indeed it 
was hardly to be expected that the curate (who, as his vicar 
was a non-resident, had the sole charge of the parish) should, 
after performing two full services, go afterwards across the hills 
for a third. 

But Mr. Mordaunt was most unwilling that the pious inten- 
tion of those who had built the little chapel should be frustrated; 
and on the dreariest winter Sunday, the slender congregation 
that could assemble was always certain of finding the chapel 
open, and either the vicar or his curate ready to officiate. 

It is a striking part of the country: after proceeding some 
way up Kirkbeck valley, the road turns suddenly to the east, 
and ascends a steep hill, at the top of which the traveller seems 
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to be taking leave of the habitable world. His way now lies up 
a dale, divided by dry stone walls into meadows and pastures, 
that on the right and left are fenced in by ridges of limestone 
scars, which appear to have been once united, and then by some 
mighty force to have been reft asunder. 

About three miles further, the road gradually ascending, he 
reaches the spot near which, on the left, stands the chapel — a 
lowly building, scarcely rearing its head higher than the humble 
dwellings of this wild district; indeed chiefly distinguishable from 
them by its pointed-arch windows and weather-beaten bell, and 
its little kirk yard, which is fenced in with a low stone wall; — 
few of its simple turf graves being marked by headstone or other 
distinction. The chapel is situated below the road, in the midst 
of scenery so beautiful and so grand, that if a feeling of regret 
arises that man has raised to his God so mean a structure, it is 
presently absorbed by the thought : "Here Thou hast built for 
Thine Own Glory in the wilderness." 

Trees and underwood, principally of native growth, nearly 
surround the chapel and its "chapel-garth"; whilst masses of 
limestone spread around, boldly shew their rude but time- 
smoothed forms. To the south and south-east^ the eye is carried 
over rising meadows and pastures, broken by rocks and scraggy 
bushes, at first rich in herbage, but gradually becoming bent and 
moorland, forming with the encircling heights a noble amphi* 
theatre, till the eye rests upon the sovereign of the range, lifting 
himself heavenward abruptly and ruggedly. 

Behind the hallowed spot where the chapel stands, the lands 
continuously rise, till they form a dorsal ridge, which, clothed 
with the short herbage of these high regions, mixed with mosses, 
stretches out its huge length, ascending till it mounts to an eleva- 
tion greater than that of any of its lofty rivals. From this ridge 
descend, in the language of the north, "as heaven's water deals," 
the waters that are formed by the vapours, rains, and snows of 
the varying seasons. These work their way in little, almost 
unseen furrows; then, uniting, form runlets and sykes; and thea 
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again meeting at last in one, form the mountain beck ; which 
soon shoots headlong down into a well-known unroofed cave or 
abyss, and disappearing works its way through unseen passages 
and fissures until it again breaks out near to the chapel, boiling 
and eddying and dashiug onwards, "drumly and wae"; then 
gently wells forth and flows silent and slow over the limestone 
rocks that form its channel — 

" A silver stream 
Glittering in the sunny beam." 

When my brother came to Kirkbeck he found the chapel in 
a deplorably dilapidated condition inside; but a little labour 
and pains sufficed to restore it simply, and now you would rarely 
find a neater place of worship. There are but two houses close to 
the chapel; one a respectable farmhouse, whose reeking chimneys 
indicate that its inmates keep up the old-fashioned huge peat fires. 
The other house stands near the road; — a creaking signboard, 
bearing a nondescript daub of once brilliant paint, announces it 
to be the Bed Lion, kept by Josiah Hathanthwaite. It seems a 
strange place for an inn, where little custom could be expected; 
this road, however, is frequently passed by travellers, east and 
northwards bound, who find Chapel le Dale a convenient halting 
place: and there has been many a scene of bustle and merriment 
within those walls, especially when Scotland's drovers bring 
down their flocks of sheep and herds of kylies to the English 
markets, whence they return with well-filled purses, which such 
places as the Bed Lion are apt to lighteu. 

Formerly few small inns could have rivalled the excellence 
of the Red Lion. Hathanthwaite was generally considered a 
*^ weel to do" man ; that is, he was civil in his manner, treated 
his customers well, and paid for aU he bought punctually. To 
be sure people said it was a pity that sometimes he took a '' drap 
ower mich" of his own ale or brandy; but then he had so much 
temptation ; how could mine host refuse a glass which his guest 
paid for, when it was a' for the gude o' th' house ? They did 
not know how many a heart-ache this habit caused his me^ 
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patient wife, who would gladlj have forsaken their prosperous 
business at anj moment, could she have preserved her husband 
from the temptation to which she saw him yielding more and 
more. Mrs. Hathanthwaite was one of those lowlj, gentle per- 
sons whom we sometimes see, leading, in the most common- 
place and unelevating duties, the life of a saint. She was one 
of those — 

"Who little deem 
Their daily strife an angel's theme." 

Day by day she went on in a calm, trustful spirit, her every 
action hallowed by prayer and self-denial, sorrowing for her 
husband, when she saw him sinking into what she knew, and 
he knew well to be sinful habits, and praying that he might be 
guided and led to better things, but never reproaching or anger- 
ing him; so she continued constant in well-doing, endeavouring 
heart and soul to do her duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased God to call her. 

The Hathanthwaites had a large family, but they were for the 
most part of an unhealthy, sickly constitution, and several died 
before they grew up. One by one their mother saw them laid 
in the little chapel-yard; and though the parting was sore to 
her loving heart, she could, even amidst her grief, bless their 
Heavenly Father for taking them early out of a wcnid, the 
dangers and struggles of which she knew well. There was one 
of her children on whose behalf many and many a tearful pray^ 
rose to Almighty God, not only for himself, but that she mi^t 
not repine on his account ; and sometimes a petition rose to her 
lips that he might be taken before her; but the trusting Chris- 
tian subdued the mother's anxiety in her breast, and she strove 
against and stifled the wish, as faithless in the Goodness of Him 
Who seeth not as man seeth, but ordereth all things wisely. 
Yet if ever such a wish was pardonable, it might have seemed 
so in this case. Poor Abel was a hopeless idiot, and had been so 
from his birth; though during the first year or two of his in- 
^<>ncy, Mrs. Hathanthwaite fondly watched and nursed him» 
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hoping daily to perceive dawning intelligence in his large eyes, 
which even then rolled about with the sad glare of vacancy — per- 
haps the most humiliating state of humanity. As Abel grew 
up, his deficiencies became more and more apparent — ^he was ac- 
tive and strong, all his senses appeared vigorous ; but his mind 
remained stationary, and his speech was scanty, and then like 
that of a little child, to all outward appearance he did not heed 
or comprehend anything that was said to him. 

To a stranger this child seemed only a helpless, unattractive 
burden ; but to his mother he was an object of the fondest soli- 
citude and the most devoted affection. Hathanthwaite would 
sometimes give him cakes, and such things as gave the poor 
boy temporary satisfaction; but he paid him little attention, 
and Abel shewed no preference for him over the other members 
of the family. For his mother, however, he shewed an intensity 
of love very remarkable — ^he clung to her incessantly, he would 
follow her without being troublesome through all her household 
labours, or at other times he would sit for any length of time 
near her, gazing on her with his large dark eyes, till they 
almost appeared to become intelligent; and when he was irritable 
and passionate, as not unfrequently was the case, the sound of 
her gentle voice never failed to calm and soothe him. 

Mrs. Hathanthwaite tried patiently and indefatigably to teach 
this poor child ; she would make him kneel down and fold his 
hands and say : " Lord have mercy upon me"; — ^more she could 
not make him remember; but night and morning the poor idiot's 
cry for mercy arose, nor may we doubt that it was heard. 

It can hardly be a subject of wonder, that, on being seized with 
an illness which she rightly believed to be fatal, one of the anx- 
ieties which pressed heaviest on Mrs. Hathanthwaite's heart, was 
the thought of this poor idiot boy. 

But the sure abiding trust and confidence which had kept her 
from sinking under many trials in life, did not forsake her in 
the hour of death; and after speaking solemn and affectionate 
words of warning to them all, in a humble but unshaken reli- 
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ance she trusted the future welfare, both spiritual and bodily, of 
her husband and children to Him Whose Mercy she had proved 
and tried, and her last hours were calm and peaceful. All Mrs. 
Hathanthwaite's surviving children were with their father Assem- 
bled round the bed of the dying, and a portion of their mother's 
holy peace seemed to have fallen upon them; for all was still and 
silent for the first few moments after the soul had departed, 
until poor Abel, who had been gazing fixedly upon his mother, 
suddenly gave a piercing shriek, and threw himself upon her 
corpse. What was the inward consciousness that made the idiot 
know that so awful a change had taken place upon the form 
which lay to all outward observance the same as it had done for 
the last hour? 

His brothers and sisters could not induce Abel to loose the 
tenacious grasp with which he clung to his mother's body ; not 
even Jessie, whom next to his mother he loved best : till at last 
they asked their father to try and remove him. 

Hitherto Hathanthwaite had never shewn any particular ten- 
derness for the poor boy ; but now his heart was softened, the 
tears stood in his eyes, and his voice was low and gentle as he 
stroked Abel's head and said: '^ Aye, aye, puir lad, it's a sair loss 
to thee;" and he added in a minute: ^^ Mother says thou must 
be a good bairn, and come down the noo." 

By a seemingly sudden impulse Abel relaxed his hold, and 
throwing himself on his father's shoulder, dung to him sobbing 
piteously. Hathanthwaite took him down stairs, and tried to 
explain to him (for he was not lacking in knowledge concerning 
the great truths of religicm) how mother was gone to another 
world, where she would be much happier than she had been 
here. From that time Abel seemed to incorporate the idea of 
his lost mother with the church where she was laid: he liked to 
wander about the little graveyard, which he called in broken 
sounds, '^mother's garden;" and when the chapd bells rung, he 
always said, "mother's callin' ;" if a toll, it was "mother's sorry;" 
if a merry peal, then Abel said, " mother's glad." 
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Meanwhile he attached himself to his father as he had not 
done before; and Hathanthwaite returned the love with a gentle- 
ness and tenderness which he never shewed in his dealings with 
any of his other children. 

Things did not prosper with the family after Mrs. Hathan- 
thwaite's death; her husband, when freed from the check which 
her quiet excellence had imposed upon him, yielded more and 
more to the temptations of his situation — his dress became slo- 
venly, his language coarse, his manner heedless, and, in short, 
he soon bore all the marks of a drunkard. In his wife^s lifetime 
he had usually accompanied her once on a Sunday to church; 
but now he rarely attended divine service at all, to Abel's great 
distress, who called it 'Agoing to mother," and would hang about 
his father, tr3ring to di*aw him there. Once in a fit of irrita- 
bility, Hathanthwaite pushed the idiot boy from him with an 
oath ; and the chapel bell beginning to toll just then, Abel ex- 
claimed: "Mother's so sorry!" and in tears he went alone to 
the little chapel. 

Bessy, the eldest daughter, was a handsome, vain girl; she 
paid but little attention to the real business of the house, or to 
the comfort of the other children; but spent most of her time in 
the puUic room, laughing and talking in a bold, forward way 
with the travellers. 

Jessie, the second daughter, was several years younger; she 
had always been a slight, delicate looking girl, with a more re- 
fined sort of beauty than her sister, though much less showy, 
and her quiet and more thoughtful manner, especially at the 
time of her mother's death, gave my brother hopes that as she 
grew up she might resemble that excellent woman, and in some 
measure supply her place in the family. But after a time he 
could not help remarking that there was a great alteration for 
the worse in Jessie since her mother's death ; she was not 
boisterous and bold like Bessy, but she was equally inattentive 
to her duties, and both head and heart were together set upon 
frivolous vanities and amusements. She became less and less 
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exact in her attendance at church; and the good and holy books 
which Mrs. Hathanthwaite had loved^ and had hoped might help 
to keep alive in her children's minds what she had tanght them, 
were laid aside, and idle, unprofitable (to say the least) books 
took their place, such as the chance visitors might happen to 
bring. No wonder that the house began to lose its credit, and 
that old connexions complained it was not what it used to be in 
the "missis's time." Several times the vicar spoke seriously to 
them: from Bessy he only received flippant answers, that proved 
she would have been impertinent had she dared ; and though 
Jessie listened meekly, and even wept when he spoke of her 
mother, and the grief it would have caused her to see her chil-* 
dren going on as they now were doing, stiU he saw clearly that 
his words left no impression behind. 

One morning in the fore-end of winter, my brother started 
for Chapel le Dale, where a funeral required his presence. 
Although only the first week in November, there had been a 
light fall of snow, which lay over everything; and the dull gi*ey 
clouds which hung low down upon the mountains, promised a 
speedy and heavier fall. My brother had not gone far, when 
he overtook Dr. Martin, who was also going to Chapel le Dale. 
They rode on together, and as they went discussed the weather, 
and the too probable portents of a hard winter. 

<' It will go hard with several of our parishioners," the doctor 
said; *' bleak winds and deep snow will hasten the departure 
of both youDg and old. Old Heath will scarcely get tibrough 
another winter, and I much doubt whether the patient I am 
now going to visit will ever see the leaves of summer again." 

On inquiring to whom the doctor alluded, my brother was 
surprised at the answer — "Jessie Hathanthwaite; the consti«- 
tutional malady of her family has begun to shew itself in her; 
and after seeing so many of them drop off as I have done, it id 
of more importance in my eyes than most cases would be. At 
present neither Jessie nor her family are in the least alarmed, 
and in fact it is only the last week that she has consulted me; 
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but I take a more serious view of the case. K Mrs. Hathan- 
thwaite had lived, I should not have been surprised to see Jessie 
grow up into a strong woman; but since her mother's death there 
has been nobody to look after the family, and Jessie has talcen 
no care whatever of herself. What a change it has made in that 
household! I often think, Mr. Mordaunt, that if one did not 
thoroughly and heartily feel that there is a higher purpose than 
we can see in all these things, it would be hard to help thinking 
that such a loss was the most unhappy thing for the Hathan* 
thwaites possible." 

" Certainly, as far as our judgment goes, it does appear so,'' 
the vicar answered; "but we cannot see now, nor shall we until 
the Day when all that is dark shall be made plain, for what wise 
ends even this event may have been ordered. — There comes the 
trial of our faith." 

When the funeral was over, my brother went to the Red Lion ; 
he found Jessie sitting by the kitchen fire, evidently much depress- 
ed, and he thought she seemed hurt when her sister spoke of her 
illness as quite trifling, merely a little pain in the knee, caused 
by the early cold weather. Still Jessie shrank back from any 
attempt to speak of herself or of her condition, and beyond the 
fact that she was not happy, Mr. Mordaunt made nothing of her; 
for he was unwilling to force himself upon her confidence, hoping 
that gradually he might find the way to her heart, which evi- 
dently needed chastening and soothing. He therefore left the 
house for the present, only reminding Jessie that at all times he 
or Mr. Graham (for Edward was then with us) would come 
to her if she wished it. 

Weeks crept on, and Christmas was passed; the frequent 
visits of the clergy to the Hathanthwaite's family continued 
most unsatisfactory. Jessie was always in the same place by the 
fireside, her malady evidently increasing, and her whole appear- 
ance becoming more and more sickly and emaciated. She fre- 
quently appeared to be extremely ill at ease ; but the more unhappy 
she became, the more she seemed to fold up her grief in her own 
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bosom; aod beyond a short reply to the inquiries after her 
bodily ailments, nothing could be drawn from her. 

It was one bitter day in February that for the first time my 
brother missed Jessie from her accustomed fire-side place, and 
on inquiring of Bessy concerning her sister, he receired a heart- 
less reply, that " indeed she grew sillier and sillier every day, 
and there was no doing wi' sic a fancifu' body in an inn kitchen ; 
besides, she was so melancholy and maddled-like, they didn't ken 
what to do wi' her." 

The vicar inquired where Jessie was, and being told that she 
was in the room which had been her mother's, he went up there 
alone. His knock received no answer, and gently opening the 
door, he found Jessie lying in bed, her eyes swollen and red with 
trying, and her hands folded as if she were trying to pray. No- 
thing could look more comfortless than her room did ; there was 
no fire, though the day was very cold; litter was strewed all about, 
and on the table remained various dirty plates and vessels, as 
though no one were found to bestow upon her the commonest 
attention* Jessie's only companion was poor Abel, who sat at 
the foot of the bed, looking at his sister with the same fixed stare 
with which he used to watch his mother. 

Mr. Mordaunt thought Jessie seemed better pleased to see him 
than she had ever before been ; and sitting down by her side, he 
began kindly and quietly to talk about her state : she soon ad« 
mitted that she felt very much the neglect and unkindness with 
which she was treated, by Bessy especially. 

^* If poor mother had lived," she said sadly, ^'I hadna been 
thus, sir." 

Abel caught the name dearest to him, and pointing to the cha- 
pel which he could see from the window, said over and over again, 
" Mother, mother." 

Jessie seemed to be comforted by a few soothing words, lead- 
ing her to try and win the kindness of her family^ by gentleness 
and forbearance towards them, and when she was full of pain, 
and aching at heart, to think upon the sufierings borne by One, 
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sinless and pure, that our sufferings might be temporal, and not 
eternal. She assented, and smiled at the vicar, but in a moment 
the smile passed away; her eye, which looked so large in her 
pale, sunken face, dilated, and she turned away ; it was evident 
that something weighed heavily on her heart. After a pause, 
Mr. Mordaunt said gently, '^ Is this all that troubles you, Jessie ? 
or have you any other sorrow that makes you feel so low and un- 
happy ? Now that you are ill perhaps you cannot talk comfort*- 
ably to your o¥ra people, who are always so busy, but anything 
that you like to say to me, I shall be willing to listen to, and if 
I can, to try and make you happier. Yon know I am as a father 
to you, and you must not be afraid of me." 

For a moment there was no answer, a struggle seemed to be 
going on within her ; but the natural yearning that we all more 
or less have after opening our hearths sorrow, prevailed, and burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, Jessie told how, daily for some time past 
she had been growing more and more certain that her illness 
would end, as she had seen those of her sisters, — in death; and 
that she dreaded death; she cotUd not die; she was unprepared, 
not ready; she knew her life had been careless and blameable in 
the Sight of God, and that there was no hope for her; all was dark 
and fearful ; by day and by night she could think but of one 
thing, and that was, that eternal misery was before her. The poor 
girl's agony (which nearly exhausted her) was indeed pitiable, and 
yet her pastor felt thankful to see it, as the first step towards that 
"godly sorrow, which worketh repentance unto salvation"; and 
though he strove to put before her in the most forcible manner 
the boundless Mercy of that Great God, Who willeth not the eter- 
nal death of a sinner, yet he did not wish hastily and prematurely 
to heal the wholesome wounds made by the Great Physician's 
Hand, or to remove the fear and bitterness, which he trusted 
would bring forth holy fruits of peace and love. 

Jessie owned that her Bible had of late been much neglected, 
and that she seemed unable to pray; the words would not come ; 
her mind wandered more and more ; and so day after day she had 
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yielded, thinking that the next she should be better able to pray, 
as if each day, rather may we say each hour, that the prodigal 
child delays returning to his Heavenly Father, did not make the 
homeward path harder to find, and rougher to travel, till haply 
the bewildered, dim-sighted soul, loses it altogether, and never 
reaches Him Who so lovingly awaits it. 

The vicar told Jessie she must ask for a prayerful spirit, for 
that, like all else that is good, can only be given us from God 
Himself, and he advised her at first not to try to pray in her own 
words, but many times a day to say as earnestly and fervently 
as she could, our Church's solemn confession of sins, — ** Almighty 
and most merciful Father, we have erred and strayed from Thy 
ways like lost sheep," and the collect for Ash Wednesday, — '* Al- 
mighty and everlasting Gtod, Who hatest nothing that Thou hast 
made, and dost forgive the sins of all them that are penitent ; 
create and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we, worthily 
lamenting our sins and acknowledging our wretchedness, may 
obtain of Thee, the Gtod of all mercy, perfect remission and for- 
giveness through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." And he fur- 
ther reminded Jessie that when she asked her Heavenly Father 
to forgive her her trespasses, she must not be indulging a feeling 
of anger towards her sister, or towards any of those whom she 
thought unkind or inattentive to her. Although this conversa- 
tion had made poor Jessie much easier in mind, still she was 
much exhausted with the excitement, and my brother left her 
lying back in the bed, looking very ill; but he felt happier about 
her than he had ever been able to do before, for he believed that 
now her sickness would be a true preparation for the death which 
must soon come. 

Both the yicar and Mr. Graham were constant in their visits 
to poor Jessie; it was some time before it pleased God to take 
off from her the chastening Hand that filled her heart with fear; 
but, " He is full of compassion and mercy, and will not always 
be chiding, neither keepeth He His anger for ever"; and by 
degrees, as she prayed for light and grace, and hearkened to the 
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prayers and instructions of her appointed guides, the '^ horrible 
dread" which had overwhelmed her, changed into a calm and 
humble trust in His Love and Mercj, and she could seek and 
find consolation in the promises held forth to the truly penitent 
who seek for pardon through the Merits of Christ Crucified. 

The sick room was no longer a scene of sueh pain as it had 
been to Mr. Mordaunt ; uncomfortable and ill att^ided it still 
was, though something better, for still there was too much stir 
in the house for much time to be given to the dying girl ; but 
she never complained, but rather seemed to think any comfort, 
any alleviation, more than she deserved ; her bodily sufferings 
increased constai^tly, for in addition to her poor lame knee, the 
long confinement added to her extreme emaciation, made her 
bones pierce through the skin, so that every movement was pain, 
and her cough became more and more harassing ; oftentimes she 
could not lie quiet for five minutes together, but kept restlessly 
turning from side to side, although it added to her sufferings. 
Whenever she was able to read a little, that was her greatest hap- 
piness, and her Bible and ^* Kettlewell's Guide to the Penitent" 
were always on her pillow. Generally Jessie was left alone, that 
is, by those who might have nursed her; but she had one constant 
attendant, and that was the poor idiot boy. Abel would scarcely 
ever leave her room, where he sat watching her with a piteous 
countenance, often going up to kiss her, sometimes kneeling 
down and saying the short prayer which his mother had taught 
him, and which Jessie loved to hear. 

" I oft think, sir," she said one day, " that his prayers, puir fel- 
low, may hae mair in them nor we think of; he kens little eneugh 
of sin, and it seems to me as though his mind were mickle what 
it was when he was a little baby, and first baptised ; and who 
kens, sir, how much nearer he may be to heavenly things than 
he is to things o' the earth ? He's happen na sae dark there." 

Sometimes Jessie would say how much she grieved to leave 
Abel behind, and that if God would be pleased to take him first, 
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(for Abel was a delicate boy) she should have no wish left; but 
she did not dwell on this thought much, and seemed quite satis* 
fied that Gtod would care for him, and keep him in safety as long 
as he lived. 

Jessie was passionately fond of flowers, and poor Abel con* 
stantly shewed his affection for her, by bringing whatever he 
could get, and laying them on her bed. He would ramble about 
hill and dale collecting the beautiful mountain flowers, which 
abound throughout the limestone country ; he frequently begged 
them of the neighbours who came from Kirkbeck, and sometimes 
he would wander to a woody ghyll nearly ten miles off, where 
the wild lily of the valley grew profusely, and proudly bring his 
treasures to poor Jessie's bed. Then Jessie used to talk to him, 
and tell him about holy things, and though he did not appear to 
understand much, Jessie always thought that he understood more 
on such subjects than any other. 

** Happen he talks wi' the angels at whiles," she said, '' though 
he cannot just that talk so weel wi' us." 

Summer came, and Jessie still lingered on ; she had never left 
her room since first she took to it, and since that time she had 
never seen the green grass, or the mountains, or the trees. 

"I often think, sir," she said one day to my brother, "how 
little I used to prize them, and now I'd fain get one look at them 
again before I die. Only, sir, it seems bold-like to say sae ; but I 
was thinkin' that when I'm gane frae here, I shall see brighter and 
more beautiful things far. Will it be always spring theref sir ? 
That's why I love so to see the bonnie flowers, they seem to tell 
me o' brighter, better, things, and make me think of heaven. A 
while since they made me sad, for the puir gathered sickenin' things 
minded me o' mysel, cut down just as spring was coming, but 
now I've happier thoughts than that, and they are all pleasure 
to me." 

At her earnest request Jessie was lifted once to the window, 
whence she could look out upon the mountains, and the green 
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earth, the little chapel and its sheltering trees. She looked and 
looked, as a thirsty person swallows the longed-for drink, and then 
said softly, ** Lay me down again ; when I next look out 't will 
be upon what nae livin' eye has e'er seen." 

As the summer wore on poor Jessie's sufferings continued to 
increase, and she became little more than a skeleton ; her hands 
were quite transparent, her eyes were more and more hollow and 
hurge (they still retained their brightness), and her lips were often 
so parched and drawn that she could scarcely dose them. But sub- 
mission seemed to increase with the need for it. One day on 
seeing the yicar enter her room, she said, in a tone of humble 
sorrow, *^ Oh, sir, Pm afraid I get sadly impatient ! Last night it 
was sae dree and weary that I could scarce help praying for death ; 
and oh, I would fain be patient and not repine! Do you mind 
sir, how you tolled me when my head was sae bad, and wacked 
sae, to think on the Crown of Thorns? God bless you, sir, for put* 
ting it into my mindj it's saftened many a pain to me." 

Jessie's most anxious care and thought were for her father and 
sister; she spoke much of their spiritual state to Mr. Mordaunt, 
expressing the most earnest hope that the sight of her situation 
might make them more thoughtfuL Mr. Mordaunt noticed that 
Hathanthwaite and Bessy both seemed more attentive to Jessie; 
and one day he found her talking with intense energy and fervour 
to her father, beseeching him to think on death, and not be put- 
ting it off till the last. 

'* Else, father, I could amaist pray that ye should hae even sic 
a weary and dree^fallin' away as mine; it has been a blessing to 
me sure enough." 

Hathanthwaite was evidently much touched, and no doubt for 
the time had solemn thoughts, for, as I have before said, he was 
by no means ignorant, but worse, for he would not listen to what 
conscience told him, but pursued his reckless, worldly course, in 
spite of the voice which frequently called him back. 
' Although she had been confirmed some time, Jessie had never 
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been a oommuiuetttit before her illness, and therefore my brother 
did not think H right to admit her hastily to the privilege which 
she had neg^ed^d; but he took great pains to prepare her for a 
fitting participation in that great mystery of our faith ; and about 
this time he felt satisfied to administer it to her. Jessie's whole 
heart had been so long laid wholly open to him^ that he had no 
hedtation in judging her in a fit state ; but it is a constant diffi- 
ealty with which the pastor has to combat, that of finding people 
who have been living carelessly, and voluntarily excommunicate, 
who on their sick beds call for the blessed Eucharist, as for a 
charm to wipe away the accumulated sins of years, and that, 
without being ready or willing to submit to the due preparation 
for it prescribed by the Church. The same applies to those 
who share in the Communion of the sick; too often their firiends 
or family will seek to join them, more as a matter of persopal 
feeling and regard, than from anywise justly understanding the 
solemn rite to which they hurriedly come : and hard and painful 
as it is to repel and refuse them admission, it is yet more cruel 
to allow them lightly to approach that, which none should come 
to from any motives save Love, Obedience, and Faith. Why 
will not those who are ready to seek this blessing when on their 
death-beds, seek it before, so that then it may be but as the last 
link between heaven-aspiring earth, and heaven itself? 

Mr. Mordaunt anticipated with pain, that Hathanthwaite or 
his eldest daughter might in this manner wish to join in Jessie's 
Communion, and he shrank from repelling them, whilst be felt 
that it would be incumbent on him to do so ; but he was spared 
the painful duty, for when he went to Chapel le Dale, accom- 
panied by Mr. Graham and myself, he found that both father 
and sister had contrived to absent themselves, and no one was 
visible but poor Abel. Jessie's first and last Communion was 
clouded and saddened by all her own family being thus separated 
from her ; she spoke sweetly and gratefully to Mr. Graham and 
to me, but she sighed heavily at the thought that those whose 
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part it should have been to kneel beside her, were in fact self- 
excommunicated. 

It was one dull, cold October day that my brother walked over 
to Chapel le Dale to visit Jessie. On reaching the Bed Lion he 
found more than usual racket and bustle going on there, for a 
number of drovers and travellers were returning from Skelwith 
fair, and had stopped at the inn to bait He saw Hathanthwaite 
sitting amongst them, evidently sharing in their revels. Sick- 
ened at the contrast which the loud talking and jesting made 
with the object of his visit, my brother proceeded alone to Jessie's 
room. Just at the door he met Bessy, who had heard his step ; 
she looked thoughtful and sad, and her eyes were red with crying. 
Mr. Mordaunt could not forbear expressing his distress at the 
disturbance which he feared the uproar in the house must occa- 
sion to poor Jessie. Bessy seemed nearly choked as she an- 
swered, '* She scarce seems to hear it, sir; I think she's goin' off, 
soft and easylike." The vicar entered, and at first he believed 
that Jessie was indeed gone, for there was no sign of life upon 
her deathly pale face, and there was a rigid immovability about 
her, very unlike her usual restlessness. He took her hand in 
his, — it was perfectly cold, — but the touch recalled her to earth ; 
she opened her expressive bright eyes, and a smile of peace 
passed over her face as she faintly whispered, " Happy — peace," 
more she could not say. 

Mr. Mordaunt knelt down to say the last prayers for the dying, 
and then first perceived poor Abel nestled down by the bed-side, 
looking more confused than usual. Jessie saw him too, and made 
an effort to put her hand upon his head, but her strength failed 
her, and when Mr. Mordaunt gently laid it on him, she looked 
her thanks to him. Solemnly and reverently Abel folded his 
hands as the vicar began to pray, and my brother said that he 
thought of Jessie's belief that Abel might perhaps talk with the 
angels, though he could not with men. Surely his heart sought 
his God, and although a veil hung as it were over his outward 
senses, and he could not speak of his faith, yet many a one in 
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the Day of judgement may wish they had prayed even with Abel's 
understanding, — " Lord have mercy upon me.'^ 

The prayer was ended, and my brother stood with Bessy watch- 
ing the last bickerings of life, when steps were heard, and Hath- 
anthwaite entered, led by Abel. The latter had slipped away un* 
perceived, and going (which he rarely did) into the public room^ 
went straight up to his father, and took hold of him, pointing 
up-stairs ; and when Hathanthwaite would have shaken him off^ 
he most urgently drew him, repeating in his most piteous tones^ 
" Mother j mother." Something touched the father, and led by 
the idiot he came in time to see Jessie yet alive. The solemnity 
of the scene struck him to heart, and effectually sobered him; he 
fell on his knees by his daughter's side, and groaned deeply. 
Jessie opened her eyes, $he could not now speak ; but she reached 
out her hand to him ; and when Abel muttered his usual prayer, 
she smiled faintly. Before many minutes more, the c(»*pse-like 
form was indeed a corpse, and the spirit had entered upon that 
state of existence, of which we now know so little, though one 
day it will be discovered and made plain to each of us. 

Hathanthwaite was completely overcome by his daughter's 
death, and one would have supposed that he had never really 
expected it, long as her illness had been ; perhaps there was self« 
reproach for his neglect of her, mingled with his grief. Abel 
was his great comforter 5 the poor boy scarcely left his father ; 
and though he sometimes cried when he missed Jessie, yet he 
oftener seemed unusually gay, and signed that he knew Jessie was 
gone to " Mother." 

My brother himself committed the earthly remains of Jessie 
Hathanthwaite to the. grave, and laid her by the side of her pious 
mother, in humble hope that the daughter had gone where to be- 
hold her was the mother's heart's first prayer. The autumn 
sun was sinking fast beneath the horizon, all around looked still 
and clear ; the chapel bell seemed more full and mellow than 
usual, and the chaunted hymn that rose as the little funeral train 
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descended to the grave-yard, rose higher and sweeterupon the still 
air. Jessie's funeral was a brighter scene than many in her life 
had been. 

My brother strove to make use of the impressions this event 
had made on the father^s and sister's hearts ; and though slow, and 
often almost imperceptible, there was a change. Bessy was much 
quieter, much more thoughtful ; she resumed her church-going 
habits, and sometimes, if the vicar or Mr. Graham went into the 
house unexpectedly, they found her reading some of her mother's 
books. Hathanthwaite continued to shew special affection for 
Abel, and never resisted when the idiot boy sought to lead him 
to the chapel, which he invariably did, whenever he heard the 
bell sound, and often at other times when the fancy was suddenly 
aroused to visit *^ mother" and Jessie. Indeed, the poor boy was 
almost always hanging about the grave-yard, sometimes putting 
flowers upon the grave, sometimes playing, but seldom leaving 
it without kneeling and folding his hands for his own short 
prayer. 

He was, however, wearing fast on towards his end; and 
when the spring time came, he could no longer go out, but 
would sit for hours on his father's knee, his arms round Hathan- 
thwaite's neck, sometimes pointing to the chapel, and calling 
" mother." The day before he died, the vicar went in with a 
bunch of lilies of the valley in his hand, which instantly attracted 
Abel's attention, and he begged for them. Then he kissed them, 
laughed, and finally scattered them over the floor with his usual 
cry, of " mother." The next day, the mystery of his earthly 
existence was over ; and now, haply, the dimness which shadowed 
his mind is cleared away, and he sees those things "which kings 
and prophets have desired to see, and have not seen them." 

Hathanthwaite is growing very infirm, and Dr. Martin does 
not think that he will last much longer ; but I trust the time has 
been suflicient for his need. Abel's death furthered what Jessie's 
had begun ; and he often since has used Abel's prayer with fer- 
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vent devotion. He has been re-admitted to the altar whence he 
had banished himself; and we know that none shall in vain seek 
for refreshment at that Fountain. 

Hb daughter is very dutiful and affectionate to him, and now 
their pastor finds pleasure and comfort, where once was only pain 
and uneasiness, in a visit to Chapel le Dale. 



** To be forgiven. 
And die, this is the best we know on earth: 
It is not death to toil in failing breath 
And go away: but in this world beneath 
To wander on from sin to sin, in dearth 
Of all true peace, still trayelling from our birth, 
^Further from God and Heaven — this, this is death." 

Bev. /. WaUanu. 



" We cannot bear ourselves, cannot bear fruit 
Unless Thou bear us, when the soul on Thee, 
On Thee doth stay herself, in Thee take root; 

Then gently borne to Heaven's forgiving eye, 
She puts on golden fruits of Charity. 

And then the weak affections borne on high 

Drink of ethereal air, and, healthful grown. 
Put forth their blossom in a purer sky ; 

Nature anew doth light her faded crown ; 
And the poor soul, not lonely, though alone. 

Beneath her feels an all-sustaining Hand 
All tenderly sustaining: chastenings own 

A Father, and dark clouds that seem'd to stand 
In dews of freshness, foil, and glad the weary land." 
Rev, I, WiBiam$. 
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OME twenty years since, one of the most import- 
ant people in the village of Kirkbeck was Abraham 
Batty : he held a large farm under Sir John 
Elter; and his. prosperity as a farmer, joined to 
his capacity as churchwarden, quite made him one 
of the leaders of the " town." Old Batty was in his way a great 
original; immensely tall, and of a lank, ungainly figure, with 
arms of a most unnatural length, which were often crossed above 
his long, thin face; the said face presenting a look of utter and 
hopeless stupidity, when, as not unfrequently happened, it was 
more convenient to its owner not to understand what was said to 
him; but otherwise indicative of intense shrewdness and drollery, 
which were large component parts of his character. A more clear- 
headed, sharp fellow was not easily to be found, and he gene- 
rally contrived to get his own way against every one else; though 
his manner of doing that was as quiet as the mysterious sliding 
gait with which he used to steal about his house and farm, where, 
as his servants said, he was " aye a' gates." But though Batty 
was a stirring farmer, .and up>to a good day's work, tiiere was 
no place he liked so well as ^^ t' auld wife cat tail," as he him- 
self said. There he would sit with his pipe, and tell stories, 
and make jokes, against any man in the parish — or in Craven 
itself* Mrs. Batty was a huge, unwieldy woman, kind-hearted 
and well-meaning, who made bustle and noise enough for her 
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husband and herself too. Thej lived in a curious old house 
half-way down the village, and standing rather back; its oriel 
window, decorated stonework, and large chimneys amply proving 
that it was of no recent construction. Over the door was a sun- 
dial in carved stone, encircled by these lines — 

<' The hour now shewn perhaps may be thy last ; 
Bepent and pray, before that hour be past*' 

The Battys had several sons, and but one daughter, fte 
youngest of the family, and the favourite and darling of every 
one. Rachel was a delicate child, and this affixrded the mother 
a good excuse for indulging the spoiled hevxPf of the house in 
all her idle whims and ways. She very iearly discovered that 
she did not like much work, and consequently she was not to do 
it ; for why should ahe dave when her father was plenty rich 
enough to keep servants to woric? She did not fancy the 
ponidge and oatcake which formed the fiamily breakfast, and 
so she had her white bread and tea apart: and before she 
was fifteen Rachel turned up her nose at the diort russet petti* 
eoat, and blue bedgown (by the way a moat becoming and 
picturesque costume) which was then the universal dress of her 
coimtrywomen; and to old Batty's great annoyancet, she adopted 
what was intended to be a fashionable attire, but which did not 
at all suit his taste or ideas. 

^rPse tell thee what, lassie," he would say, ^thon thinkest 
thou'st gotten a bonnie face o' thiae ain, and happen its no 
athegither sae vara ill-faured; but I ken reet weel, an thy mither 
had had siccan lightsome nonsensical daes, die'd ne'er ha' been 
my mistress, and I dinna expect ony decent-like farmer lad will 
set his e'en on ye wi' your'e danglin bits o' curls." 

Rachel only tossed her pretty head, and said, ** tiiat indeed 
she wouldn't trouble them, for she had no mind to be a fiurmer^a 
wife." 

Much of her time was spent in reading, but unfortunately not 
such books as were likely to improve her mind, and fit her for 
her station ; but idle tales and magaaines^ with which she was 
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abundantlj supplied bj one of her brothers, who was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller in the neighbonring town of Skelwith, and 
who generallj came over to Kirkbeck every Saturday evening. 
He was not unfrequently accompanied by his fellow apprentice, 
a handsome but worthless lad, called George Cramer; who, 
by a little flattery, easily contrived to win the good graces of 
Bachel, to whom admiratioh and attention were quite irreostible. 
Neither of tiie old Battys approved of Cramer's manner, and his 
visits were encouraged by no one except Rachel, to whom he con^- 
stahtly brought novels and tales of a most objectionable nature, 
whilst by his conversation he continued to make her more and more 
frivolous and unsteady. Rachel was not more than sixteen when 
George Cramer openly asked her to become his wife ; and she 
foolishly believed herself devotedly attached to him, and ready 
to make any saerifices for his sake. But when the proposition 
came to old Batty's ears, his indignation knew no bounds ; that 
young ne'er-do-weel to dare speer of marrying his daughter, it 
was a pretty thing indeed I Rachel sobbed and wept, and at last 
the matter was ended by Batty's dedbnag that ^ if naetlun else 
could oontint the lassie, shou might marry the feckless boy and 
welcome ; but sorra a brass farthin would he gi'e wi' her." 
This announcement altogether changed the view which George 
Cramer took of the matter, and Rachel isoon found that however 
much he might admire her black eyes and her long ringlets, he had 
no mind to bring a penniless wife to his home ; for he now dis- 
covered reasons against the marriage which had not previously 
appeared, and altogether gave up his pretensions. At first Rachel 
was very desponding and unhappy, but soon it was said Among 
the village gossips that after all she was determined to become 
a bride; and the report proved true, for before long the day was 
fixed for her wedding. 

Rachel's present bridegroom was certainly a great contrast to 
the last. The good old master of Kirkbeck school had died that 
winter, and his place had been filled by a certain James Hartley. 
He was an elderly man, of a most peculiarly unprepossessing 
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i^ppearance and manner; there was not a feature in his face which 
did not bespeak ill temper and petulance, and all his actions cor- 
roborated this unpleasing impression. How such a man could 
ever have been chosen to fill the important office of schoolmaster 
was a wonder to manj. Such, however, he was, and being suchj 
be received the consent of the Battjs that Rachel should become 
his bride; so within three months of her love affair with Cramer, 
the pretty but ill-trained girl took up her abode in the school- 
master's house, apparently satisfied with her position, though 
she never seemed to shew the least affecticm or even liking for 
her ill-favoured husband. I have beforie said that the parish 
was sadly neglected, and the fact that, for five years James 
Hartley continued to fill the important office of schoolmaster 
at Kirkbeck, sufficiently proves it. When my brother came 
into possession of the living, he immediately saw how unfit a 
person the present master was, in most respects; but as Hart- 
ley's general character was not disreputable, and he had some 
redeeming. points about him, Mr. Mordaunt was unwilling im- 
mediately to eject him, preferring to wait patiently in hopes that 
circumstances might arise which would facilitate the measure, 
without any apparent hastiness or unkindness on the vicar's part. 
We felt much interested in Mrs. Hartley, whom we had known 
as a child; and we could not help pitying her for being the wife 
of so ill-tempered, disagreeable a man. Rachel was still very 
young, and she looked yet younger: she had become rather more 
active as a married woman ; but still she seemed to spend the 
greater part of her time in gossiping about, and " keeping com- 
pany": her dress too was gaudy, and ill-suited to her station in 
life. 

The Hartleys had two children ; one, a boy, a beautiful little 
fellow, and extremely like his mother : the elder was a poor 
sickly little girl, who, from her birth, had suffisred from a con- 
stitutional lameness. She appeared to be rather an object of 
aversion to both parents, and was pushed about and set aside 
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most unceremoniously, her brother being invariably preferred 
to her, and put above her. 

Little Rachel, though certainly most unattractive in her exter« 
nal appearance, was a good, affectionate child, and I often re- 
marked how attentive she was to her mother's wants and wishes, 
even while bearing the most undeserved reproofs and reproaches. 
She was thoughtful beyond her years, and from the very first, 
attached herself warmly to us, as if half astonished to meet with 
kindness and attention. 

It was commonly said in the village, that James Hartley and 
his wife did not lead a very peaceable or comfortable life together ; 
and Mrs. Hartley would speak of her hasband in so sneering, 
taunting a way, even before Mr. Mordaunt, that he was induced 
more than once to speak seriously to her on the subject. 

Meanwhile, George Cramer, who had settled at Liverpool, came 
back to our country, and was constantly to be seen hanging about 
the schoolmaster's house, or walking in the evening with his 
pretty wife, who laid aside all her gloomy sulkiness when in his 
company, and was once more like the gay thoughtless Rachel 
Batty. After a time Hartley became jealous, and threatened 
them both vehemently ; he even entreated the vicar to interfere, 
and speak to his wife. Accordingly my brother had a conversa- 
tion with her, in which he endeavoured to convince her of the 
impropriety of her conduct, but found the attempt most unsatisfac- 
tory^ for Rachel was wholly wanting in right feeling or principle 
on the subject ; she pleaded that her husband was so ill-tempered 
and disagreeable, that any one might be glad to talk a bit with a 
pleasant body that they'd known of old ; and she did not hesitate to 
admit that she liked Cramer much the best of the two. Mr. Mor- 
daunt tried to impress upon her some due sense of the solemn 
vows which she had taken at her marriage, and told her how 
great was the wrath of God against such as broke them ; but he 
saw too plainly that his words had but little effect. It was there- 
fore hardly a surprise to us, when one morning Mrs. Batty came 
to the vicarage in an agony of grief to tell us that Rachel had 
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disappeared from her home, and that there could be little or no 
doubt that she had gone off to Liverpool with George Cramer, 
who was likewise missing. 

It was indeed but too true ; and when Hartley's first storm of 
rage and indignation was over, he seemed unwilling to take anj 
steps towards reclaiming his unhappy wife, but rather proposed 
leaving Kirkbeck (where certainly no one wished to detain him), 
and settling elsewhere, amongst strangers, to whom his history 
would be unknown. He appeared, however, very unwilling to 
be burdened with the charge of his daughter ; the boy, he said, 
would soon fend for himself; but what was he to do with a puir 
sickly hirpling bairn like yon? 

Mrs. Batty, who, though she was extremely indignant at her 
daughter's bad conduct, was inclined to attribute it rather to 
Hartley's fault than to her own neglect of a good early training, 
took up the matter warmly; and after abusing her son-in-law in no 
very moderate language for his cruelty and heartlessness, she 
agreed to undertake the charge of little Rachel, who, she said, 
'^suld ne'er hear tdl again on her unnat'ral-like father and 
mither.'* 

Accordingly Hartley left the country, taking his boy with 
him, and Rachel became an inmate of the old farm house, where 
in truth she was very acceptable ; for now all the young Battys 
had left home, and the old people were living by themselves. 

Rachel was as industrious as her mother had been idle, and 
every day she grew dearer and more useful to her grandfather 
and grandmother, who were very kind to her, though they reso- 
lutely refused to make any inquiries respecting either Hartley 
or their daughter. Chance information, however, reached the 
village after some time, that Cramer and Rachel had quarrelled 
and had separated : she was supposed to be living in London. 
Jh^ 9{W9 ipformant said that James Hartley had died at Bir- 
mingham of a complaint brought on by drinking; and he believed 
the boy was dead too. 

Ideanwhile, each day Rachel limped to and from school, where, 
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though she was certainly slow at learning, and it was often a 
difficult matter to get her lessons fixed in her head, still her gen- 
tle^ humble manner, attracted every one to her ; and, conscious 
of her own inferiority to many of her schoolfellows, Rachel tried 
so hard to learn, and gave so much attention to what was taught 
her, that I saw every reason to expect she would at last get on 
far better than many a cleverer, brighter child. And so it was. 
Mrs. Downe, the mistress, often said, " It was strange certainly, 
but Rachel Hartley, who was so slow and dull, would remember 
things when none of the others could ; and really she was so 
attentive and wishful to do right, one couldn't be angry with the 
poor child." After a while, old Abraham Batty died, and his 
widow found more and more comfort in Rachel, often saying, 
^ Sure an what would hae become on me, an I hadn't getten lile 
Rachel wi' me." 

When Rachel was about sixteen, she lost her grandmother too, 
and there she was, left without a home or protector. We took 
her to the vicarage, until some place could be thought of for her ; 
but we found that Rachel had formed a plan for herself, which 
she modestly and respectfully told us of. It was, to become a 
schoolmistress. 

'' I ken, ma'am," she said, ^' that Fm no that quick and able 
like mony other folk ; but I'se gettin weel what I hae learnt, 
and I think I suld be patient wi' the lile bairns, and love them, 
and not fret them." 

There was so much truth in this, (except that Rachel daily 
became brighter and quicker ; and no one could doubt her in- 
telligence and good sense), that we agreed to further her wishes, 
and let her remain under Mrs. Downe's training, until such time 
as she might be equal to undertaking a small school herself. 

It was clear that Rachel had chosen her right vocation : no 
one can teach children well who does not love them, and see 
much more than a mere routine duty in their occupation ; and it 
was quite a pleasure to go into the school and see Rachel amongst 
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the little ones, looking so cheerful and good-tempered and patient; 
never weary of teaching the most stupid chil<^ and never irri- 
tated by the most tiresome : indeed, Mrs. Downe said, it some- 
times quite shamed her to see how much more patience Eachdl 
had than herself. 

So all went on very prosperously, and we began to think of 
seeking a situation for her, when one evening, when school Was 
over, Rachel came to the vicarage looking very miserable, and 
asked to see my brother alone. He took her into his study; and 
it was some time before the poor girl could command herself 
sufficiently to give him a coherent account of her trouble. 

It was this : — A travelling pedlar, who came yearly through 
Kirkbeck, had told at the village inn, that Rachel Hartley, once 
the beauty of the parish, was now lying in a London prison, under 
sentence of transportation for life, — he believed for stealing. 
This news, which the man had repeated as a mere matter of gos- 
sip, had travelled from one to another, until it had reached the 
daughter of the unhappy woman concerned. Rachel had not 
seen her mother for years, and the remembrances she entertained 
were unfortunately not those of kindness or affection, such as 
might have been ; but the young girl's heart was keenly touched 
at the thought, that she who had borne her, who was, after all, 
her mother, and that is a sacred name, should be in so feai'ful a 
situation. Rachel had immediately formed a determination, and 
she now came to the vicar for his sanction; — ^nothing could satisfy 
her, but that she should go to London, seek out her mother, and 
la-y to be of what comfort she could to her. 

" Oh, sir," Rachel said, " dinna hinder me. Sure she's alone, 
and has na ane that loves her to come near till her : and though 
she hasna seen me for mony a year, amm'nt I her ain bairn, and 
will na her heart warm to me ? Oh, sir, to hae ane Invin voice 
to speak a word of comfort and peace, may it not save her frae 
despair ? " . 

Who could have hindered a child on such a mission ? My 
brother, however, took the precaution of writing first to the chap- 
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lain of the Uvge metropolitan prison, where tine tinhappj culprit 
was supposed to be, and received from him the intelligence that 
she was indeed confined there, and in a wretched, state, both of 
mind and body. Mr. Mordaunt had some business to transact 
in London, and he determined on taking Rachel thither himself | 
for the poor girl had never in her life been beyond Skelwith, and 
how was she to accomplish the long journey amongst strangers, 
and alone, to seek within prison walls the parent who had never 
shewn her one spark of kindness, and whose very name was adis^ 
grace to her ? 

Accordingly his plan was soon arranged to take her up to 
Ixmdon, and put her under the care of an old servant now 
pettled there. Early the next morning the vicar and his charge 
started ; and it was not long .before Bachd found herself outside 
the gloomy walb of the Milbank Penitentiary. Badiel trembled 
and shuddered as she passed, one by one, the heavy gates, 
through small, high courts, and gazed up at the narrow iron- 
barred windows, expecting and dreading each moment to see her 
mother looking down upon her from them. Mr. Mordaunt took 
Rachel at once to the chaplain's abode, and he immediately re^ 
ceived them. Poor Rachel was so agitated, that she.coukL not 
speak ; but my brother explained his errand, and who she wa«, 
and the chaplain kindly began to tell what little he could about the 
prisoner. He had no hopes of her pardon, or even of any com- 
mutation of her punishment; but he said, that he thought the com- 
fort of seeing the face of one she loved would be ine2q>resBible. 

** Poor thing," he said, " it was but the other day, that when 
one of the prisoners was visited by her daughter, she cried bit- 
terly, and said that if she had done her duty, and had not for- 
saken her child, she now would have a daughter to comfort and 
console her." 

When Rachel had somewhat recovered herself, the chaplain 
took hec to the women's ward,'aiid went in first himself, to pre- 
{>Are Mrs. Hartley for! her daughter's visit. At first the poor 
woman could not believe him. . 
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^'Naj, xiaj," she said, f < didn't I leave them all long ago, and 
havn't they all forgotten me ? It's like my girl has never heard 
tell on me, her wicked, lost mother." 

Bat when the chaplain brought his companions in, the unhappy 
prisoner looked upon Rachel stedfastly for a minute, and then 
bursting into a flood of tears, turned away, and throwing herself 
down byher pallet bed, hid her face in her hands, as if she, the 
guilty, condemned criminal, could not bear the gaze of her own 
pur&*hearted child. Rachel ran up to her, and folding her arms 
round the sobbing woman, exclaimed, " Mither ! isn't it your ain 
bairn that's come till ye ? Oh look up, and say that ye havn't for- 
gotten Rachel, that's your ain flesh and bhide." And soon the 
poor mother was folded in an embrace of pure, earnest affection, 
such as had been long long unknown to her. W hen once the first 
bitter humiliation of such a meeting with her forsaken child was 
passed, Mrs. Hartley felt the greatest consolation in the thought 
that she was not altogether solitary and unremembered but BA 
one marked by sin and shame. She hesitatingly inquired after 
old scenes and friends, and sobbed tears of joy on hearing, that 
with their last breath, her parents had expressed their forgive- 
ness of their sinful child. 

:'<Bdt am I dreaming, Rachel," she asked, ^'or did not some 
one else come in forbye you and the chaplain ? It seemed to me 
-^-I could almaist fancy I had seen Mr. Mordaunt." 

" It is indeed him, mither; he's brought me here to ye; an ye'U 
let me caljl him in, hell come and speak comfort to ye^-^he will, 
mither." 

Mrs. Hartley did not object; but all her first shame and misery 
returned^ when her former pastor stood before her. She listened 
eagerly to every word he said^ and replied sadly : 

<< Ah, sir, if I had minded the good words you said to me long 
•since, I hadn't been here now. 6on have mercy upon me : your 
prayets may help me even now." 

"There is. One ready and powerful to help and to save you," 
Mr. Mordaunt replied, " if in true and hearty penitence and faith 
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you seek for Him. Late it may be, but through His Mercj, not 
too late, we are taught to believe." 

Bachel shrunk from asking anything as to her mother's life^ 
or how she had been brought to the sad state in which she now 
was, but it was a great relief to the poor woman to unburden 
her mind to those whose presence bespoke their sympathy and 
kindness, and she began to tell her sad history. After qaartel-r 
ing with George Cramer she had come to London, and tried to 
set up a small shop in partnership with a inan she had known in. 
Liyerpool. They had gradually got into dishonest courses, and 
from receiving stolen goods had themselves become thieves. It 
was for this, tibat Mrs. Hartley had been taken up, and she con^- 
fessed that her practices had long been dishonest, though in this 
especial case her partner had been the actual culprit, but had 
contrived to cast the guilt upon her. Some fellow»prisoner had. 
suggested that Mrs. Hartley should petition for a pardon, or at 
least a mitigation of her sentence; but she said she knew it 
was vain, ^' and besides," she added, '^ what have I to care for 
now ? I cannot live long anywhere ; my health's ruined and gone, 
and now that I have seen my child, and know that she foi^ivea 
me, and that poor father and mother forgave met before they died, 
the sooner I gae the better." Mr. Mordaunt endeavoured to. 
shew her that there was a forgiveness far more important than 
these to be obtained ; and that if it pleased God to prolong heif 
life, it was that she might use it to win that pardon, without 
which death would indeed be fearful. 

" It's hard to begin now;" she said, " I've been going wrong 
ever since I was a child, and all that's hard to be done away just 
at the end o' life." 

" You can see now," the vicar said, " how idleness and vanity, 
and the love of dress indulged, led you on to become indifferent 
to what was right; you took upon you vows in the Sight of God, 
with, I fear, little thought of their solemnity. The vows so taken, 
soon yielded under temptation, and were easily broken; and when 
once you had * defied God's laws, by setting aside His holy 
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rite of marriage, all other of His Commandments lost their impor- 
tance in your ejes. It is too often so; if once we despise God's 
Law, we shall go on from bad to worse, till perhaps we come to 
be guiltj of all. Sad as your present condition is, you have cause 
to be most thankful to God if He now brings you to a true repent-, 
ance for your past life, instead of leaving you to go on in hard- 
ened sin.'* 

But a short time remained before the convict ship to which 
Mrs. Hartley was consigned was to sail, and my brother obtained 
permission for Rachel to be as much with her mother as the pri- 
son rules allowed of ; nor did he fail daily to visit her himself, 
sparing no pains to arouse in her the spirit of true penitence and 
faith, which aloniB could avail her now. There was much com- 
punction, much regret and. shame, and oftentimes apparently a 
real consciousness that in all her offences, she had sinned more 
against God than against man ; and yet each day shewed my bro- 
ther more forcibly and painfully how hard it is to awaken a true 
spiritual repentance and sorrow In a heart that has been seared 
by a youth of vanity and folly ^ and its too frequent followers, — 
vice, and hardness of heart. Still something was surely done ; 
and the true pastor must often rest satisfied in the knowledge 
that he has done his best, and so commit the result, which he 
shall never know here on earth, into the Hands of. the Great 
High Priest and true Shepherd. 

Rachel did her part, cheered with a hope, that after she had 
left England, thoughts might come back upon her poor mother 
for good. The last meeting was a sad one to both. Rachel gave 
her mother her Bible, and Prayer book, and received her promise 
that she would read them both ; and more, that she would pi^ay. 
for help and pardon in their words. God grant that the pious 
daughter's petitions may hot be unavailing, and that when the 
days of poor Rachel Hartley's earthly bondage are over, she may 
be saved from a sadder, sorer sentence of eternal banishment from 
the home of all true penitents. 
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Mr. Mordaunt brought Rachel home as soon as possible, and 
though she had evidently suffered much, her heart was more at 
ease for having fulfiled her duty by her mother. We thought 
it very advisable to get her occupied as soon as possible, and she 
now fills respectably and usefully the situation of village school- 
mistress in a neighbouring parish. 



* FAVOUR IS DECEITFUL, AND BEAUTY IS VAIN: BUT A WOMAN 
THAT FEABETB THE LORD, SHE SHALL BE PRAISED." 



** Removed from friends, I sigh alone 
In Bt loathed dungeon laid, where none 
A visit will vouchsafe to me 
Confined, past hope of liberty. 

Prevailing sorrows bear me down, 
Which from my youth with me have grown ; 
Thy terrors past distract my mind 
And fears of blacker days behind." 

Psalm Ixxxviii, 8-15. 

" From lowest depths of woe. 
To God I sent my cry : 
Lord, hear my supplicating voice. 
And graciously reply. 

Thy friendly streams to us 

Supplies iu want convey: 
A healing spring, a spring to cleanse 

And wash our guilt away." 

Ptaht cxxx, 1-8. 
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** In this man is shewn a temp«nuioe— proof 
Against all trials; indostrj severe 
And constant as the motion of the daj; 
Stem self>denial roond him spread, with shade 
That might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
All generous feelings flourish and rejoice : 
IPorbearance, charity in deed and thought 

His dark winter night, 
The Vtermy day, had edch its own resource ; 
. . . the Word of Holy Writ 

Announcing immortality and joy 
To the assembled spirits of the just. 
From imperfection and decay secure. 



Depress*d and desolate of soul, as once 

That father was, and filled with anxious fear. 

Now by experience taught, he stands assured. 

That God Who takes away, yet takes not half 

Of what He seems to take ; or gives it back. 

Nor to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer 

He gives it.** Wordtworth, 
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VERY Sunday tnorning, quite early, often before 
tlie first service chime from the tower has warned 
the villagers to begin and prepare for Church, you 
iiiiay see an old man coming into the churchyard ; 
and after walking a few minutes amongst the 
graves, take his seat upon an old moss-grown tombstone near 
the porch, fmd leaning on his heavy, knotted ash stick, wait 
quietly and thoughtfully till the single toll calls the congregation 
finally within the sacred walls. Old Kestor Thistleton is a man 
you could hardly meet without remarking him; and he is worthy 
of retaark. Thouigh now nearer to ninety than ieighty, he still 
carri^S'his tall, thin figure as erect as he did fifty years ago; his 
face, weather-beaten and wrinkled as it is, and well may be, yet 
beairs no commonplace expression: at first perhaps the physiolo'^ 
gist might only observe the characteristics of great sagacity, 
and the thoughtfulness of long experience; bnt look again, and 
you may read in the still keen eye much fire and enthusiasm, and 
a (][uiet look of resignation, which tells of troubles borne in sub-> 
mission, as by one who knows he is here but a sojourner, and 
goes on following the paths of his daily duties, seeking another 
home, that is, an Heavenly. 

Z like to see the dd man sitting there in the churchyard, hid 
prayer-boiokk at his side, \n*apped up in his pocket-handkerchief^ 
his silver hair shewing beneath his well-worn, broad-brimmed 
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hat, and his Sunday costume consisting of a long, loose, light- 
coloured '* top coat," a red waistcoat, knee-breeches, with dark 
worsted stockings and heavy iron-tipped shoes. 

For sixty years Kestor Thistleton has inhabited his pleasant 
abode — the farm of Ingle-gap; and there he hopes to end his 
days, A dreary and lonesome place it would seem certainly, 
and not one to love, to those who do not understand how 
natural it is to a man to love the spot where he has seen 
summer and winter, joy and sorrow, pass by, one year after 
another, till all his associations are inseparably bound up with 
the spot, be it what it may. 

To reach Ingle-gdp, you must pclss the texi^ and ascend 
through seyeral pastures, rich in sweet grass, and sheltered ^th 
hazel bushes; and then go on for some distance along a steep, 
parrow lane, closed in on either side by high stone walls, and 
frequently scattered with large masses of lichen-grown lime- 
stone^— the road, wbi^h has not enough traffic to spoil the soft 
gre^n. turf^ tufted with roots of wild mint, and overspread with 
blackberry bushes. On and on, till at last you reach the bleak, 
ppep moor, stretching up nearly to the summit of one of the 
h^hest moi;intains of this country, its rough, uneven surface 
tracked with ^ silver line, marking a beck; and the heather, 
richly interspersed with curious and beautiful mosaes, cran* 
berries and bleaberries. Here the grouse rise from under your 
feet, and the spirited little blade-faced sheep stand to gaze upon 
you with an amusing mixture of astonishment a^d audacity. 
Many a time have I stood there and gazed, sopietimea when all 
the wide-spread landscape was glistening and glowing in the 
sweet spring sun; sometimes when the bleak autumnal wind 
whistled and moaned around^ the higher mountains veiled be* 
Death liie lowering clouds, and the horizon black as night with 
the coming storm; and sometimes when the " ministering snow'^ 
spread over mountain and valley^ moor and fell, made all seem 
pne bright, pure world of light, more like the dazzling scenes of 
dreamland, than earth's opld reality. Under whichever form I 
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gazed, my heart coald not but riee to Him 'Wlio hath made them 
all; aad often have I mnrmored to myself:^— 

" No sounds of worldly toil ascending there, 
Mar the full burst of prayer : 
Lone nature feels that she may freely breathe, 
And round us and beneath 
Are heard her sacred tones: the fitful sweep 
Of winds across the steep, 
Through wither'd bents, romantic note and clear, 
Meet for a hermit's ear. 
The wheeling kite's vrild solitary cry, 
And, scarcely heard so high, 
The dashing waters when the air is still. 
From many a torrent rill 
That winds unseen beneath the shaggy fell, 
Track'd by the blue mist well: 
Such sounds as make deep silence in the heart, 
For thought to do her partr* 

It is here, upon this moor, and in perpetual sight of this dis* 
play of God's mighty works, that Kestor has lived for sixty 
years; smdl wonder then if he has looked and pondered, till he 
loves each mountain and crag, as though they were "his ain kin,^ 
and acquired, in so doing, a tone of mind reflective and earnest 
in no ordinary measure. The house of Ingle-gap stands on the 
brow of the moor just where it makes a bend, so as to shelter it 
somewhat, and a high stone wall on one side somewhat breaks 
the fierceness with which the wind comes against it; the roof is 
made with heavy blue slaty slabs, the small windows are deep 
set, and the door surrounded by a porch, so that on opening it 
the gust may not rush in with its full violence. Within there 
is a greiEit look of comfort; the large ingle-nook contains the lang 
settle, and a huge carved oak rockinjg-chair, " fearfu' lubbardly 
for skifting,*' as Kestor says, whilst he draws it nearer to the 
blaze for the most honoured guest. Thick quilted patchwoi^- 
curtains hang around the windows, and a large fold of the same 
(now somewhat old and discoloured, for the hands that wrought 
it ftftve long since raowWered in the dust) protects the door. 
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Many a winter's night has Kestor sat there, without heeding 
the fitful howl of the atorm without, as he pored over the pagea 
of his well-thumbed Bible, or a favourite " godly auld book," 
which proved to be a blackened copy of the Homilies, most 
precious to the lover of literary antiquities. The labours of a 
farmer up amongst the fells are hard and trying to any man; 
and the realities of a shepherd's life very different from the 
Arcadian pictures of the poets. Summer and autumn may be 
well enough, but winter and spring are sore times; when, day 
after day the shephprd must, before the dawn has brightened 
into light, in addition to the ordinary care of tending the flock, 
be wandering over moor and fell to seek after his sheep, which 
he often finds half perished in the snow drifts, or fallen into 
holes and crevices ; and the gude wife has as much to do as she 
can manage with the poor little early-dropped lambs, which are 
sometimes brought into the house by the dozen, to give them 
their only chance of retaining their hardly-began life. 

These and all such labours had been shared for many yeara 
with Kestor by his only son and hU child; but the former waa 
taken away in the prime of life, and Kestor, bowing his head 
meekly beneath his heavy trial, concentrated his earthly afifectiona 
on his grandson Edmund. He was a fine, high-spirited youth^ 
full of life and energy, and warmly attached to his grandfather; 
but withal much too independent and stirring to brook controL 
Often, did the old man (for so he was called «ven at sixty) re* 
monstrate with Edmund for his love of company, and anything 
approaching to fun, and the young man listened affectionately and 
even dutifuUy ; but he gave no heed in his practice to Keator'a 
words, and went on as wildly as ever. Sometimes he would 
apend the evening in a public-house, and late in a dark night 
aet off, more than half drunk, to ride home to Ingle-gap; where 
he would arrive somewhat sobered by the cold night air, to find 
hia grandfather watching for him with his Bible in his hand^ of 
perhaps on his knees praying to God that his own dear, bo; 
plight become more steady and heedful in hia ways, axi4 not l^ 
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cut off In Ms follj. AbcL then Edmund, softened and struck to 
the heart, would throw himself down by the old man, and with 
tears in his ejes, protest that he would never grieve him more, 
from that day he would be steady and sober; and Kestor would 
fondly hope it might be so; but the next time of temptation 
brought the same results, and the old man again sat in lonely 
sorrow. 

At last, however, Edmund married, and then he said, and 
Kestor thought, he should really give up his bad ways; and so 
for a while he did, for he loved his little wife tenderly; and 
when he was tempted to stay and drink anywhere, the recol- 
lection of her and of her children in the lonely old house at 
Ingle-gap would often make him break of]^ and ride hastily 
home. A happier household could hardly be found than Kestor's 
now; but it did not last long; for the keen mountain winds laid 
such hold of Edmund's wife during one unusually long and cold 
spring (she had come from the warm south lands), that she never 
recovered a bad confinement, in which she had lost her baby, and 
she was laid in Kirkbeck churchyard, beside Edmund's father. 
His grief was wild and passionate ; and even when its first 
freshness had worn off with time, he remained moody and reckr 
less; and neither Kestor's deep, long-tried affection, nor his chil- 
dren's winning love, seemed able to reach him. After a while, 
however, he took to his occupations with great energy, as if he 
would drown his grief; and often went off, on business connected 
with the farm, for some days together. 

Kestor had reason to apprehend that at some of these sales and 
fairs which Edmund so frequently attended, he resumed his old 
habit of drinking too much ; but once when he alluded to it, 
Edmund turned from him with so angry a look that the old 
man feared to do more harm than good by speaking. 

One December night Edmund sat in the Bull Inn at Skelwith, 
where he had attended a large horse fair, and drank deeply: . he 
seemed to those who knew him to be in more excited spirits than 
they had seen since his wife's death; at last when the clock struck 
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twelve, he rose and called for his horse. All exclaimed — ^fop 
they never thought he would ride home a long eleven miles in 
such a wild night. But their remonstrances only seemed to 
irritate Edmund, who was, if not exactly drunk, in a state of 
great excitement, — the effect of liquor. 

" I'se tell ye," he exclaimed fiercely, " there's no a man i*t 
haill farside sail hinder me, and vara hazardable it's be to try. 
Is na the auld man sittin' watchin' and weakin' till I come ? and 
didna she tell me last thing or she deed, never to gar kU heart 
weake for me?" 

In another moment he was on the dun mare's back, and off 
towards Kirkbeck. 

" Save us, but 'tis an awesome neet!" his host said, looking 
out after him ; '^ I'se sooner sit by cat tail than gang on t' 
road by a sight." 

The keeper of the old toll-house was roused from his bed by 
the clatter of horses' hoofs, that dark night; and he caught sight 
by his lantern of a dun mare, as the owing halfpence were thrown 
at him, the rider being apparently too hurried to stop. All that 
night Kestor lay awake^ though he had gone to bed (for he did 
not expect Edmund to return) ; but " the auld dinna sleep like 
younger folk," he said, and he prayed long in fervent silence 
for bis boy. The next morning when he and little Eddie went 
out to see to the sheep, they saw marks of blood in the yard, and 
soon found Edmund's dun mare at her own stable door, riderless^ 
and with blood about the mouth. In the greatest alarm Kestor 
began to seek for his grandson, and at a distance of two hundred 
yards from the house, he found him lying' senseless: the mare 
must have slipped upon some of: the rocks which crossed the 
road as she galloped up the steep lane at an unnatural speed, 
and her rider had been thrown, his head striking against the 
sharp comer of a thro'- stone that projected from the wall. 

He was not dead, however, and for the next three months 
Kestor rarely left his bedside, where death had a hard struggle 
with life and youth. At last Edmund recovered ; he. sat up ; 
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he went out ; he came down to Kirkbeck ; and, as long as it was 
possible, Kestor said, '^ Aye, he'ssair shooken wftfall, but tVilt 
a' come reet "; but at last there was no concealing from any eyes 
the fearful fact, that Edmund Thistleton was changed from a fine 
intelligent man, into a cliildish idiot. The blow on his head had 
affected the brain, and Dr. Martin said, that though he might,, 
and probably would, live many years, he would never again have 
the use of his intellects. It was, indeed, an awful sight to see 
that fine, powerful man, whose face had once borne such an in- 
telligent expression, now, staring and smiling around, with the 
unmeaning and humiliating vacancy of an idiot. He was very 
gentle, very obedient ; he seemed to love his grandfather with 
the love of a little child, and would hang about him, and kiss him, 
as his own little ones did ; often beseeching him to forgive him, 
as though some indistinct remembrance of wrong was on his mind* 

"Dinna fiyte me, grandfather ; nay, dinna flyte : a's weel noo, 
a's weel." 

His children he played with as companions, and their toys and 
games seemed all that he could understand ; real occupation ap- 
peared to be beyond his powers of mind. 

Poor Kestor ! sorely, indeed, was his heart wrung ; and many 
an hour did the old man spend in prayer, that he himself might 
be submissive ; and that the heavy visitation that had come upoo 
his grandson might atone for his sins, and that death, when God 
was pleased to send it, might set his imprisoned spirit free. 

Gradually, as is always the case, everyone became accustomed 
to the change, and Kestor appeared hardly to love the poor idiot 
less than he had loved his fine boy Edmund. The poor fel- 
low was very affectionate and very gentle, and his children doted 
on him, and watched and played with him with a singular mix- 
ture of companionship and protection. Little by little Edmund 
learned to perform various little offices about the house ; and 
when two or three years had passed away, the children at least 
seemed scarcely to remember that their father had ever been 
otherwise than he now was. 
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Eddie aad Amy were two nice Ihtle children; .thoaghtful aiid 
truthful, much what might have been expected from such trains 
ing as their great grandfather's, on whom alone they now der 
pended. They assisted Keator most usefully in his labours ; 
and at twelve and nine years old were equal in capacity to many 
grown-up people. 

Just on the other side of the mountain, at about an hour and 
a halfs walk from Ingle-gap, was another farm house, where, this 
year (about five years after Edmund's accident) a disease had pre- 
vailed ainongst the sheep, which Kestor piqued himself on being 
able to cure. He had promised Bob Baines to take the stuff over 
to Hickle Bake, but he had been hindered ; and meanwhile the 
disease might be spreading. He was lamenting this as they sat 
at dinner one day, and said, he could not get over that day or 
the next ; when Eddie and Amy both begged at once that they 
might go. 

** It's sic a braw day, grandfather," they said, '^ an the sna' is 
sae crisp and bright, 'twill be a bonnie bit Liking ; oh let us gang." 

With some cautions to mind their way, and not get into the 
potholes (large and dangerous hollows, which abound on these 
moors), Kestor let them go. Eddie knew liis way over the fells, 
as well as he himself, and he had no fears for their safety. Merrily 
enough the children started ; the moors were so beautiful in their 
snowy clothing, which sparkled in the sun-light like diamonds ; 
and they chattered as they went, so that it appeared to them no 
time before they reached Mickle Bake. There the two little 
visitors met with a kindly welcome. 

- '* Sure the master's no at hame ;" said Mrs. Baines, ^' but he'll 
be reet thankfu'to auld Kestor; an its just like himsel, a'ways 
thinkin' for ither folk. Well, ane's like to do ane's best ; but I 
wuss we could do as mickle for him." 

The children were treated with part of a berry pasty, which 
Mrs. Baines had in the house; and they would have stayed chat^ 
tering.by the ingle-nook till dark, if Eddie had not jumped up 
at last, saying, '' Noo then, Amy I see, is na' it wearin' late ? we 
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maun be stirring, lassie, or grandfather will be in a bad fettle 
enow, an he thinks we're no at hame." So ofTthej trudged again, 
saying, that if thej walked quick, thej should get home before 
dark. It was harder walking back ; and they had not gone far, 
when Amy complained of being tired. Eddie looked uneasily 
towards the west, where the sun had disappeared in a bank of 
heavy, black clouds, as he said : " Tired I my lassie, thou mus'nt 
tire yet ! WeVe a goodish lang piece to gang yet, and 'deed we 
maunna lose time : there's mair sna' comin' up I expect." 

Tliey went on a while, silence having taken place of their for- 
mer merry chattering, when the thick mist which Eddie had been 
watching above them on the mountain top, came slowly and si- 
lently drifting towards them, and soon they were wrapped in a 
dense and soaking fog, which hindered them from seeing a yard 
in advance. Amy grasped her brother's hand tighter, and they 
went on a little way. 

" Dinna fear, Amy," said he, trying to shake of all semblance 
of alarm, '* I ken the muir as weel in mist as in sun, and we'll 
soon be at hame again. Bide a minute though," he added, **for 
we're no on't path track, lassie." 

They had indeed missed the faint sheep track, and were now 
on the hill side, with no beacon to guide them^ for the mist 
shrouded every object from them, except one another. Eddie 
tried to conceal his fear, and endeavoured to regain the track; but 
soon^ poor little Amy, who was both tired and cold, began to cry, 
and clung most piteously to her brother, who himself could 
scarcely control the sobs which were rising in his throat as if 
they would choke him. To add to their distress, the darkness 
came fast on, and they well knew their grandfather would be won- 
dering at their delay. Eddie went on bravely, almost carrying 
little Amy, and striving to gain any point which might help him 
to find the way, and for some time they wandered about, he try- 
ing to smother the apprehensions which grew more vivid to his 
mind. At last they came to a rock. Amy sank down upon it, 
saying : " Oh, Eddie, I canna gang ae ither step ! We 'se never 
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get hame, and afore mom we 'se baith be dead ! Oh Eddie, what 
maun we do!" Poor Eddie! he was scarcely less unhappy than 
his sister ; but he felt that as the elder and the boj, he was 
bound to support and encourage her, and he tried to suggest hopes 
of help coming from Inglegap, or at all events that thej were 
strong, hardj childreo, and might win through the night, till the 
mist cleared ofi^ or morning dawned. Poor little fellow, he gave 
her hopes which he did not himself entertain ; for he knew that 
it was an exposure which few could hope to survive. 

''But anyhow. Amy, ye ken Gron Almighty 's as nigh us here 
on the braid muir, as He is at hame in our ain wee beds, and 
He winna leave us ; sae, lassie, let us say our prayers, and trust 
to Him." 

So the brother and sister knelt down and said the prayers which 
they used to say each night before they slept ; and Amy ceased 
to cry as she leant her cold face against Eddie's shoulder, and 
repeated after him, — " Our Father, Which art in heaven ; hal- 
lowed be Thy Name." Then Eddie made Amy get quite close 
under the rock, and wrapped her up in her little plaid, whilst he 
nestled close upon her, trying to keep her as warm as possible. 

Meanwhile, Kestor had come in from his day*s work, and put 
on the kettle ; " for the bairns, he said, would be baith cauld and 
weary when they came in, and would be glad on their suppers." 
Edmund sat on the settle, with a piece of wood, which he was shap- 
ing with his knife, into something like a shovel. The kettle 
boiled, and Kestor took it from the fire ; and then seeing how the 
daylight failed, he said, half to himself, and half to Edmund, 
'< Thae bairns suld be back afore noo ; but happen they've bided 
a bit for Rob Baines to come alang wi* em," and he sat down 
again by the fire. Soon Edmund got up restlessly, and began to 
walk about the room ; he went up to the place where Amy's work- 
bag hung, and kissed it ; then he took the mug which belonged 
to Eddie from the table, and kissed that : he moaned softly ; and 
at last, holding up his shovel, said, " Grandfather, shall I dig. for 
'em?" Kestor soothed the poor idiot, by telling him the baimies 
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would soon come home; hut he was becoming greatly alanned 
himself, and at last telling Edmund to sit quiet, and keep the 
kettle boiling, as an inducement to do so ; he took a lanthorn, 
wrapped his shepherd's plaid around him, and went out. Mourn- 
fully indeed did he see the dense mist, which was now changed 
into hard, driving snow, and he trembled as he thought of his little 
ones exposed to such a night. Cautiously he went, for it was no 
easy work ; and he shouted repeatedly as loud as he could. His 
heart beat with joy, as after an hour's wandering his call was 
answered, and he hastened to meet the voice, calling as he went ; 
but the tone of the shout soon told him tiiat it was not his little 
Eddie, but a man's voice. It proved to be Bob Baines, who, on 
returning to his farm, and hearing at what hour the children had 
left it, calculated that they could not have reached Inglegap be- 
fore the storm set in ; and he could not rest satisfied without 
going to seek them. It was some encouragement to Kestor to 
have a companion in his search ; and they went on, shouting, 
which was almost their only hope, as the snow f^ too fast to per-* 
mit them to see even a yard on either side. It was nearer ten 
than nine at night when Kestor struck his foot against a rock, 
and the next instant exclaimed, " Praised be God ! here they be." 
The Father, to Whose care the helpless little ones committed 
themselves, had indeed led his steps to their resting place, and 
there Kestor and Bob found them, lying in each other's arms ; 
Eddie covering his sister with his Httle body as much as he could« 
Both were sleeping ; or, as it proved when the two men took them 
in their arms, insensible from the cold. As quick as the snow 
would admit, they gained Inglegap, and assisted by Bob, the old 
man took all the proper means for restoring consciousness. Amy 
first gave sign of life ; and the first words she said, were, " Oh 
Eddie, grandfather '11 be sae waesome when he kens we're deid ! " 
Eddie, who had been the most exposed, was longer in regaining 
his consciousness ; but when he did, and found himself at hom^, 
with Amy and his great-grandfather near, he burst into tears, and 
sobbed without power of restraining himself. Old Kestor was 
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hardly less affected ; and very fervent were the thanksgivings 
which he offered up for the restoration of his darlings. 

It was nearly morning before this ; and, for the first time, Kes- 
tor missed Edmund. He was not in bed, nor had he even been 
there, for it was smooth and untouched; nor was he anywhere about 
the place; and when Kestor remembered his evident anxiety about 
the children, he bad no doubt that the poor fellow had also wan- 
dered out, in hopes of finding them. He and Bob Baines set out 
in search of him, and after a long and weary quest, they at last 
found the idiot lying in the snow, not many yards from where 
the children had been discovered, his head resting upon a stone, 
and clasping to his breast Amy's Sunday shawl (which he had 
doubtless taken, from an idea of covering her), and Eddie's little 
Testament. This latter circumstance, trifling as it was, gave 
great satisfaction to old Kestor, for Edmund was dead, quite 
dead, when they found him. They carried him to the farm, and 
the children shed many tears over their idiot father; but old 
Kestor, even though the big drops stood in his eyes, said, "it wias 
a mercy that the puir thing was taken before he knew what it 
was to be left alane; and ane could see by his face he had na 
suffered." 

Eddie and Amy yet live with their great-grandfather; and they 
sit in church, one on either side of him, every week. I trust it 
may please God to spare them both to close his aged eyes, and 
stand by his grave, to which he looks, and has looked daily for 
many a year. 

" Children's children are the crown of old men ; and the glory 
i£ children are their fathers." — Proverbs xvii, 6. 
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** If sorrow came not near us, and the lore 
Which wisdom-working sorrow best imparts, 
Found never time of entrance to our hearts ; 
If we had won already a safe shore, 
Or if our changes were ahreadj o'er, 
Our pilgrim being we might quite forget. 
Our hearts but iaintly on those mansions set, 
Where there shall be no sorrow any more. 
Therefore we will not be unwise to ask 
This, nor secure exemption from our share 
Of mortal suffering, and life's drearier task: — 
Not this, but grace our portion so to bear. 
That we may rest when grief and pain are orer. 
With the meek Son of our Almighty Lover." 

Rev, R, C. Trench. 
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f N the opposite side of the beck, not very far from 
the church, there is a small cottage, which is by 
no means particularly attractive in appearance, 
— ^indeed it is if anything rather less picturesque 
than its neighbours ; but within its waUs I have 
learned many a lesson of pure, practical Christianity. The 
cottage is occupied by an aged widow, who, with her unmarried 
daughter, leads a life of humble, self-denying usefulness; she is 
truly one of those *' strong minds, of whom the noisy world hears 
least." 

Mrs. Blunt is a fine, venerable-looking old lady, now verging 
upon eighty; her step is still firm and brisk, her eye keen and 
bright, yet surely she has experienced enough of the sorrows 
of this world to dim the brightest eye, and enfeeble the most 
vigorous step. Her father was a respectable farmer resident in 
the parish of Kirkbeck, who gave his daughter a good and a 
solid education, though not what is now considered an accom- 
plished one; but her good sense and practical information made 
her a most valuable person, and when she married the son of a 
neighbouring gentleman, whose rank was higher than that of 
her own father, every one looked upon Lewis Blunt as a most for- 
tunate man to have won so excellent a wife. 

Everything prospered with the young couple; Mr. Blunt's 
quiet business-like habits were rewarded by the well-doing of 
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his property, and the liberal hand with which they both gave 
alms, called down a blessing on their house. 

They had two children ; the eldest was a fine, high-spirited 
boy, for whom his mother sometimes experienced anxious fears, 
lest his reckless impetuosity should lead him astray; but she 
comforted herself with the thought that his strong affection for 
his parents would curb the extravagance of his disposition, and 
keep him from going wrong. In her gentle, amiable daughter, 
Mrs. Blunt found a source of unmixed happiness, and she 
watched with heartfelt delight the devoted attachment which 
existed between Lewis and his sister. 

So things went on; they led a quiet, uneventful life until 
Lewis was about sixteen, when the fair prospects of the Blunts 
began to be clouded. The kind husband and father was taken 
from them by death : in the full vigour of his manhood, three 
day's severe fever carried him off, almost before his wife could 
realize the fact of his being in danger. 

But Mrs. Blunt did not sink under this heavy blow. Sorrow- 
ing deeply, but not in bitterness, she neglected nothing that re- 
quired her attention, or that was needful for her children, who 
now had her only to look to for protection and guidance. Lewis, 
who felt his father's loss very acutely, assured his mother with 
the warmest protestations, that nothing should ever diminish 
his care and affection for her, and that his whole life should be 
devoted to her and his sister, if, as he grew older, he could in 
any way supply their father's place to them. At this time Lewis 
appeared to be impressed with strong religious feelings, though 
they were of a somewhat undefined and wild nature; his father's 
death had struck him forcibly, and under this infiuenoe he con- 
tinued much quieter and more sobered than hitherto. 

His education completed, Lewis came to live with his mother^ 
and took upon himself the management of the estate (which was 
left entirely at Mrs. Blunt's disposal). At first all went on well, 
and the greatest harmony reigned in the family; biit before a 
year had passed over, the affectionate mother was often dis- 
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tressed by the long and frequent absence of her son from home, 
in explanation of which he would assign no cause* She thought, 
too, that when at home, his manner was altered, and that he was 
constrained with her. Some gentle remonstrance on her part 
was scornfully replied to, and Lewis Blunt left home more fre- 
quently than ever; in fact he was seldom there, and the estate^ 
as was to be expected, suffered under this neglect. 

Once he came home in very excited spirits, and shewing his 
sister a large packet of bank notes, told her he had won all that 
at Newmarket. On learning this, Mrs. Blunt felt that her worst 
fears were realized ; it convinced her that her son spent his 
time on the racecourse, and the many evils to be apprehended 
from such a pursuit crowded upon her. But no eifbrt on her 
part could divert Lewis from this kind of life; the impetuous 
young man unhappily delighted in its maddening excitement, 
and he continued to risk sums which, if he lost, it was far be- 
yond his power to command. 

For some time young Blunt had ^^luck" on his side,- and his 
winnings more than covered his losises^ but of course that was 
not likely to last; and accordingly one day he came home in 
a state of the greatest excitement, and applied to his mother for 
a sum of money, which he was well aware she could only pro- 
cure for him, by making a great personal sacrifice. 

The sacrifice was made, however, and Mrs. Blunt seemed 
justified in the hope that her son had sufficient afiection for her 
(if no higher motive influenced him) to avoid the opportunities 
of again bringing upon her such pain and inconvenience. For 
some time he remained quietly at home, and his marriage with 
an amiable young woman (whose friends esteemed her sadly 
rash for marrying so wild a man. as Lewis Blunt), appeared 
an additional guarantee for his steadiness. 

Accordingly Lewis did go on as if he was sincere in his inten- 
tions of amendment; but occasionally he returned to his old habits 
just enough to shew that the passion for gambling was stifled, 
not extinguished. His attachment to his wife was very great. 
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and whenever he had yielded to temptation, his grief at the pain 
it caused her, encouraged Mrs. Blunt to hope that he would be- 
come more and more settled, and not disappoint her earlj hopes. 

The joung Blunts had been married several years, but as yet 
they had no children. Lewis occasionally absented himself from 
home, and when he returned his wife often fancied he was 
moody and uneasy in manner ; but she did not dwell upon it 
much. Little did she imagine that daily her husband was in- 
creasing the weight of misery which already pressed heavily 
upon him! 

He gambled largely, and, in addition to that, he had rashly 
plunged into some wild speculations proposed to him by one of 
his disreputable acquaintances, who did not know how small 
Lewis's means really were ; but thought to fill his own pockets 
at young Blunt's expense. Dwelling uneasily on these circum- 
stances, Lewis left home one autumn for Doncaster races, firmly 
resolved to make a desperate effort to free himself this time and 
then never gamble any more. He was really an affectionate son 
and husband, and not vicious in his propensities ; but having 
begun to bet and play for the excitement and amusement, he 
had continued in hopes of relieving his difficulties: he felt 
himself wrong, and, as I said, had determined this should be his 
last attempt. The exceeding depression of spirits under which 
he at first laboured, was roused when he found himself amongst 
friends and companions, all of a noisy, reckless character ; and 
on the night of his arrival at Doncaster he was persuaded into 
drinking more than his wont, till he became in a high state of 
excitement. He was still in a similar condition when the next 
morning he appeared on the race-course, where he was seen by 
a Kirkbeck neighbour, staking sums which during his life he 
had no prospect of ever possessing. Just before the race came 
off which was to make him a rich man or a beggar, Lewis re- 
ceived the intelligence that his so-called friend who had per- 
suaded him into the before-mentioned speculations, had gone o£^ 
leaving Lewis Blunt and another man responsible for a very 
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large siim. Lewis seemed reckless from very despair, and as 
the horses started, offered several more large bets, which no one 
attended to, his whole manner being that of a madman more 
than anything else. As might have been expected he lost his 
bets, and found himself a beggar. 

Frantic with despair Lewis rushed off the course, and hardly 
knowing what he was doing, mounted his horse and galloped 
furiously out of the town, he neither thought nor cared in what 
direction: but after a time his horse was exhausted, and he 
found himself constrained to stop at a neighbouring village* 
There he paced up and down the room in the village inn, in a 
state little differing from madness; the irremediable nature of 
his debts, the hopeless misery entailed upon his family, and the 
grief his wife and mother would feel at his conduct, all crowded 
upon him till he writhed again, and in his bitterness cursed the 
hour of his birth. Morning found him exhausted, but not easier: 
he had been sorely tempted to lay violent hands upon himself, 
and end this fearful trouble ; but dven amidst all his ravings, 
there was a remembrance of his mother's early lessons, and a 
shuddering came over him at the thought of rushing into the 
Presence of his God as he then was. 

But he could not bring himself to return home; and at last 
determined to quit the country without seeii^ any of his family: 
he could not endure to witness their grief, — besides he feared 
that at any moment he might be arrested. Accordingly Lewis 
wrote a few incoherent despairing lines to his wife, telling her 
that none of them would ever see him again, and bidding her 
make no inquiries after him, but forget that he had ever lived. 
He dispatched this letter with his horse to Kirkbeck, and putting 
himself into a London coach, abandoned himself to the utmost 
misery. On the Sunday afternoon as they came from church, 
the unhappy wife and mother received this heart-breaking in- 
telligence : the former seemed almost stunned, and incapable of 
any exertion; but Mrs. Blunt, though wounded beyond the 
poWer of words to express, did not lose her usual fortitude and 
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energy. Her first step was to try and trace her son ; but for 
some time all her attempts to do so were fruitless. 

Meanwhile, she proceeded to sell the estate and everything 
which she possessed, beyond what was absolutely necessary to 
support herself and her daughters (for Lewis's poor wife was now 
wholly dependent on his mother). The sum raised was, of course, 
far from sufficient to satisfy Lewis's creditors ; but his mother 
did her utmost to discharge such of his debts as most required 
attention, leaving to the last those contracted on the turf. Six 
months elapsed before anything was heard of Lewis, when Mrs. 
Blunt learned that he had left England in an American steam 
vessel bound for oneof the largest commercial seaports of America. 
Mrs. Blunt soon came to a fixed determination, which was, to 
follow her unhappy son ; to seek him out, and if possible, bring 
him back to his country and friends. She told her daughters of 
her plan, in such a manner as implied that they must not oppose 
It. Her daughter Eliza would gladly have accompanied her, but 
to this Mrs. Blunt objected, and shewed Eliza that she must stay 
and take care of the poor young wife, who was altogether pros- 
trated, and did not rally at all from her affliction. Accordingly, 
the courageous, trusting mother departed, not without much sink- 
ing at heart; but relying on the Aid and Protection of Him. in 
Whom her confidence had long been fixed. 

It was a lovely evening in July ; the mountains were tinged 
with gold, and the last rays of the setting sun fell with a soft and 
rich, but melancholy hue, upon the grey tower of Kirkbeck 
church, from which, the deep, measured tone of the passing l)ell 
slowly proceeded, when a hired carriage stopped at the door of 
a little cottage, not far from the churchyard gate. A young 
woman in deep mourning came out, and silently (for intense feel- 
ing can oftentimes find no utterance) assisted the driver and an 
elderly lady to carry into the cottage, the emaciated, corpse-like 
form of a man. Not until he was laid upon his bed, and had un- 
consciously received many little services, did the mother and 
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daughter venture to look at each other ; and when they did, whole 
months of heart's anguish were in that glance. Bitter grief, in- 
deed, had the last few months brought upon them ; and it was 
only slowly, and by degrees, that Mrs. Blunt told the whole 
tale to her daughter. Then, indeed, she marvelled how the phy- 
sical and mental frame of a person of her age should have endured 
the trial. 

A comfortless stormy passagie had brought Mrs. Blunt to the 
town where her son had landed; and she owned that her courage 
had almost failed when she found the apparently hopeless dif- 
culties of tracing him at that distance of time, and in a land of 
strangers. But she prayed for strength and perseverance ; and 
spared no effort in her loving search. For some time it seemed 
vain ; but at last, by some clue, she tracked him into the forest ; 
and cheered with this hope, however faint, Mrs. Blunt started 
on a most tedious and irksome quest, which sometimes seemed 
altogether useless, at others, encouraging her with some tidings 
of her son. At last she reached Lexington, and there her pur- 
suit seemed to lose all clue : her son had evidently arrived there ; 
but she could gain no further information. Exhausted both in 
body and mind, and feeling really ill, Mrs. Blunt's greatest fear 
was, lest she should become unable to prosecute her search; and she 
accordingly went to consult a physician in the town. He was a 
benevolent, good man ; and before they parted, he obtained some 
information concerning his patient's history, for he was naturally 
surprised at a person of her age and appearance being thus situ- 
ated, alone, and in a strange country. A light broke upon his 
mind ; but he almost feared to give it utterance, lest he should 
only raise hopes to be defeated ; as an Englishman had for some 
^me been lying in the town hospital; and from the description the 
mother gave, it seemed not impossible that this might be Lewis 
Blunt. Dr. Marsh broke the idea to his patient as gently as he 
could ; but he was amazed at the composure with which Mrs. 
Blunt received the hope. It was clear, however, that she could 
not bear suspense, and the doctor accompanied her to the hospital, 
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where it required all her fortitude and self-control, — ^when, in the 
wan, emaciated being that lay stretched before her, she recognized 
her darling, long-sought son. For a moment, all her past anguish 
was forgotten, in joy at having found him ; but how was it dashed, 
when she discovered the appalling truth that wretchedness and 
disease bad brought him to such a state, that when she stood by 
his bedside, and kissed his pale face, pouring forth her love and 
devotion, unmindful of all he had made her endure, the unhappy 
man did not even recognize her, and made no return to the ex- 
pressions of fervent affection, warm from a mother's heart. So 
it was : — continued agony of mind, together with privation and 
bodily exertion, had overpowered Lewis ; and after wandering 
about sometime, he had come to Lexington, and had laid for a 
month in the hospital, not expected to live from day to day. Dr. 
Marsh kindly procured permission for Mrs. Blunt to remain witii 
ber son, and at the end of another month he was sufficiently bet- 
ter in body to be moved : his mind continued to be enfeebled ; 
he rarely noticed anything, and never shewed any recognition of 
his mother. Slow and sorrowful was the journey home ; but it 
was accomplished ; and Mrs. Blunt could hardly believe it true, 
when, at last, she arrived at the little cottage where her daugh- 
ter had settled at her especial desire, because it was so near to 
the church, where alone, she said, she could now look to find rest 
and peace whilst on earth. She scarcely felt it an aggravation 
of her trials, that Eliza's charge had ceased, Lewis's wife being 
laid in Kirkbeck churchyard, the victim of a broken heart. 

Long and sadly did the mother and daughter watch over poor 
Lewis, praying — ^not for his life or recovery, but, that before his 
departure, he might have the unclouded use of his reason ; so that 
the gift of true penitence might be bestowed upon him ; and their 
prayers were granted : after a dangerous relapse, his mind be- 
came suddenly clear ; and though, from that hour. Dr. Martin 
pronounced all hope over, still Mrs. Blunt hailed it with joy and 
gratitude. At first, Lewis could not recall anything concerning 
the past; and when by degrees, and with painful exertion, he be- 
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came aware of all, they trembled lest his newlj-returned reason 
should be again overpowered — his distress of mind was so very 
great. It was during his absence that mj brother had come to 
Kirkbeck; but Lewis had known him in earlj days, when it was 
our parents' home, and he appeared pleased to see him. Philip 
found no great difficulty in leading him to open his mind, and 
pour forth all his misery and despair ; not that now it was despair 
concerning the things of this world, but, that which sprung from 
overwhelming thoughts of a God of j ustice and vengeance. Now 
was the time for the spiritual physician to bring in all his stores 
of divine healing ; encouraging him to recall, to recount, and to 
mourn over his sins, both general and specific ; and yet, ever 
pointing to that all forgiving and loving Father, Who, in His 
Ck>mpassion and Mercy, has even deigned to call upon His erring 
children in the language of entreaty ; saying unto them, — " Oh 
My people, what have I done unto thee ? wherein have I wearied 
thee ?"* There was no need to rouse and quicken in Lewis a 
greater sense of his own sinfulness ; the object with him, was, 
rather to press upon him the unfailing depth of forgiveness held 
out to all truly penitent sinners, and to him, no less than to those, 
who were blessed by hearing from the Lips of the Son of Gron 
Himself, — " Thy sins are forgiven thee : go in peace." 

'< Did not your mother bear toil and hardship, and weariness 
and anxiety for you, without murmuring; if only, she might fetch 
you home to her bosom ?" Mr. Mordaunt asked ; ''and can you doubt 
that the purest love of an earthly parent is far exceeded by Him, 
Who has said, that it is easier for a woman to forget her suckling 
child, than for Him to forget His children? * He is gracious and 
merciful; slow to anger, and of great kindness'; and now, after 
having tried you, and seen you yearn to come back to Him, He 
will surely return, ' and leave a blessing behind Him.' He has 
said, that though His habitation is Eternity, and His Name Holy, 
yet, that He will also dwell with the contrite and humble spirit; 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
* Micah vi, 3. 
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contrite ones. He has also said, that He will not be always wroth; 
^ for the spirit should fail before Me, and the souls which I have 
made. — I have seen his wajs, and will heal him. — ^I will lead him 
also, and restore comfort unto him and to his mourners.'* Take 
then to yourself His gracious promise, — * The Lord hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted,' and yield yourself an obedient 
patient in the Hands of the Divine Physician." 

Oh, the inestimable value of each hour to the penitent sinner, 
who knows that his days are numbered ; and feels that each one 
granted him, is in mercy, and designed for his preparation for 
the great change. Lewis knew well that he was dying; and after 
his terrors had been somewhat assuaged, he liked to speak and 
think of his death ; and at each return of dread (for such some- 
times came over him), a recurrence to the promises of the Gospel 
reassured him ; and at last, his bed of sickness was not one of 
despair. Towards the end, his power of comprehending and 
resting on the Love, Which despiseth not the sighing of a contrite 
heart, grew stronger and stronger, and he became, for the most 
part, calm, and even at times happy, but with trembling. 

Lewis himself wished to defer receiving his last Communion ; 
indeed, but for the vicar's encouragement, he would almost have 
judged himself unworthy of receiving it at all. When the holy 
week arrived, he was fast sinking ; and on Holy Thursday that 
great Blessing was granted him. On the morning of Good Friday 
Mrs. Blunt saw that his end was near, and Dr. Martin told her 
that it was not likely he would live through that day. Till then, 
Mrs. Blunt and her daughter had taken it by turns to attend the 
church services ; but that morning, neither could induce them- 
selves to leave Lewis : they sat by his bed, and his mother read 
to him the solemn offices appointed for the day. Just before the 
congregation left the church, she bent over him to catch the words 
that trembled on his lips; and was able to distinguish that holy 
sentence, — " Oh, Saviour of the world. Who by Thy Cross and 
precious Blood, hast redeemed us ; save us and help us"; he 
* Isaiah Ivii. 
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could saj no more; and before his mother c6uld add the conelud* 
ing words, — "We humbly beseech Thee," — ^Lewis had ceased to 
breathe. 

Some people thought, that after all she had suffered, Mrs. Blunt 
would have left Kirkbeck : but she dung with affection to the 
scene of her early happiness and later trials. She had been mar« 
ried in Kirkbieck church : it was there that her children had 
been admitted into Christ's Church, by holy Baptism ; her hus- 
band was buried in Kirkbeck churchyard ; and now, Lewis, not 
less dear to his mother's heart, when a dying penitent, than in 
the days when she fondly hung over his cradle, — ^her first-born, 
beautiful boy,— he lay there too; and it could not be many years, 
she said, before she herself would be laid in the grave ; and where 
could she wish to be so much, as by their side ? There were few 
who so much pi-ized the more frequent Church services, as did 
Mrs. Blunt. I remember on one occasion, when some one was 
raising objections to their frequency, her replying, " I do not 
think any one who has known what trial and heaviness of heart 
are, could think that God's House can ever be too frequently 
opened to them. Those who have lost the brightest of earth's 
charms, and have been led to seek their joys in looking to Heaven, 
w;ill find a home, and rest and happiness in church, most of all; 
for it is nearest that after which they long. You are young and 
thoughtless now ; but do not grudge the frequent hours of prayer, 
as if they only gave peace and solace to the aged and suffering ; 
but pray, rather, that you too may learn to prize them." 

In all works of usefulness and charity, Mrs. Blunt and her 
daughter have always been quietly and unobtrusively active; 
never going beyond their proper sphere; but ready to carry out 
whatever was assigned to them by the spiritual head of the parish. 

It is not long since, that Miss Blunt came to the Vicarage in 
considerable agitation ; she told us that she had only that morn- 
ing discovered that her mother was suffering under one of the 
most painful diseases to which our frail bodies are subject. It 
was by an accident, that Miss Blunt had become aware of this 
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fact ; and on seeing her distress, her mother had acknowledged 
that she had borne this additional burthen ever since her melan- 
choly journey to America. The heroic woman had endured it 
in silent patience, unwilling to aggravate her daughter's cares, 
by telling her, that in addition to all her other sorrows, she had 
to contend with severe bodily pain. 

Miss Blunt requested my brother to persuade her nx)ther to 
seek some medical aid ; but it was unavailing. 

" I did consult a physician, who was attending my boy," she 
said, " and he told me that I could never be cured. Surely, I 
can bear patiently, any such affliction laid on me by God's own 
Hand. There is something very chastening and purifying in 
bodily pain ; it reminds one constantly of many of the greatest 
truths of our religion ; it calls to recollection, how pain first came 
upon mankind, by our first fall into sin ; and how it is changed 
from eternal into temporal pain, by that which was endured by 
our Blessed Lord and Master. Then, it enables one to feel great 
sympathy with all His sufiering servants, and, I humbly hope, 
with His Sttfierings too; and the sharpest pangs bring with them 
the comfort, that they themselves remind one, that it is but for a 
while; for our real life is to be one where neither pain nor sorrow 
can come. When God sees that I have been chastened long 
enough. He will take me away from hence to His rest. No, my 
dear child, let me go on in patience and hope." 

My brother felt no inclination to contend against such feelings; 
but rather to pray, that he and all those he loved, might have the 
like, in their time of tribulation. He Who inflicts the pain, has 
certainly given to our dear old friend no small portion of His 
own Grace to bear it withal ; and we, who having sufiered less, 
have proportionably less knowledge of those endless fountains of 
comfort and support, can only stand by and say, — " He hath 
done all things well." 
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" Love cannot reach him ; arrows of Despair, 
And Hope, and Fear Mi from him, hedged in scale 
Of wild obduracy like iron mail. 
But, Pastor, hast thou left no weapon there, 
In thy heay'n-furnished quiver? It is Prayer, 
Winged by Faith*s pure resolve — Prayer shall prevail: — 
It hath the promise. Into life's dim vale. 
Prayer doth of help the golden gates unbar ; 
To good of purpose stern that rugged brow 
May turn; Love o'er the rock his tendrils throw." 

Rtv, I. Williams. 
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GOOD manj years ago, two old people fixed 
their abode on the furthest and bleakest side of 
our great mountain, and for several years led 
there a life which might rather be called skvage 
than hermit-like. No one knew whence they 
came, nor indeed the precise time of their 
fixing their abode at Hurtle Nook (so the country-people 
called the dreary spot). Neither were their names known; but 
they were generally spoken of as Wild Dan and Wild Moll, and 
many were the curious and exaggerated stories which were cir- 
culated, until they received a sort of traditionary belief. Few, 
however, saw them, for it was a rare event for them to leave 
their home; and it was well understood that they did not ap- 
prove of any interference, and had not given a very civil recep- 
tion to those who had been led by curiosity to visit them. The 
spot they had selected to live in was a sort of dell or hollow on 
the western side of the mountain, where they were completely 
shut in by its rocky and precipitous ridges: even the ling grew 
scantily there, for the ground was mostly covered with blocks 
and fragments of limestone. A little syke trickled amongst the 
stones, and near to this Wild Dan had raised a small shealing, 
principally built of peat, and far from weather -tight. He 
possessed a few head of sheep, and planted a little patch of 
diminutive stunted oats, and upon this he and the old woman 
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contrived to live; so it was supposed at least, as Dan but seldom 
descended into the civilized part of the country to make any pur- 
chases. It was said by the people about that they did not wear 
the ordinary garments of their race, but were clothed in sheep- 
skins ; his long grizzled beard, and her matted and dishevelled 
hair, giving them altogether the appearance of savages. A 
variety of romantic and improbable conjectures as to their his- 
tory were afloat of course; but to this day nothing is really 
known concerning the origin of their curious misanthropy, or 
why they had adopted so singular a mode of life. That at some 
time they had known better things one could not but believe, 
from the fact that their grandson, who must have been about four- 
teen years of age when they began to inhabit their dreary hollow of 
Hurtle Nook, waa a singularly well-looking, prepossessing youth, 
with as naturally easy and good a manner as that of his grand- 
parents was wild and uncouth. Joseph never would speak of 
his family, or of his early life; though he was ready enough to tell 
of his adventures and wanderings subsequent to the period of his 
first coming to live at Kirkbeck, which he did much about the 
same time as the old people were first seen prowling about 
Hurtle Nook. Joe was a clever, pleasing boy, and he found no 
difficulty in getting a lodging in the village, where he earned 
an irregular subsistence by performing all sorts of odd jobs, in 
which he soon gained the reputation of being very handy. He 
was strongly suspected of a less honest occupation too, and tiiat 
was poaching: many a night he spent snaring the hares and 
rabbits on the estates of old Sir John Elter, and Mr. Actoai; ikor 
did the grouse escape. Joe was a capital shot, and his accmnte 
knowledge of all the country, and his ingenious evasion of all 
detection, made him a most successful poacher. Though every 
one knew that he did it, no one could exactly prove it; perhaps 
no one took any great pains to do so, for he was a general 
favourite. So matters went on for two or three years, and then 
one fine morning Joe Burton had disappeared, and no one knew 
anything about him. He had paid up all he owed at his lodging. 
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but without giving the least intimation of his intention to depart. 
Some of the villagers said tkey were " weel shut of him, for nae 
gude could come o' sic a feckless, unsartin body; and nae doot 
he'd come to a bad end like at last"; but the most part regretted 
Joe, and spoke more of his merry, open countenance, and his 
clever, good-natured ways, always ready to do any one a good 
turn; so that on the whole Joe Burton was regretted at Kirkbeck* 

After leading this self-banished life for some years, the old 
people both died; a shepherd found the man lying frozen in the 
snow, one more than commonly hard winter, and ^ooeedlng to 
the shealing, wild Moll was found within, also dead. They were 
decently buried, and all likelihood that anything respecting them 
should ever become known was now at an end. They were dead 
before my birth; but many a time have I heard the same strange 
wild story, embellished according to the fancy of the nairator, 
and often I have visited the desolate spot at Hurtle Nook, 
where no traces of them remain, except the fragments of a rough 
wall they had piled around their shealing. 

To return to Joe Burton. — He had left Kirkbeck without 
any very definite purpose, rather moved by a desire to wander, 
and a restlessness of spirit, than any other reason; and he 
walked on till he reached York, intending, as he said, << to tak 
the luck o' things," when he got there. Immediately on ar- 
riving there, he fell in witb a recruiting party; their Serjeant 
soon fixed his eye on Joe, who was not the man to be passed 
over: so, before nightfall, His Majesty's colours fluttered from 

Joe's hat, and he was a soldier in the ^th regiment of 

foot. It was not long before his regiment was dispatched to 
the West Indies^ and after a time it was exposed to all the 
ravages of the yellow fever. All the men were filled with 
consternation, as they saw one after another of their comrades 
dropping into the grave under this fatal disease; and many who 
till then had forgotten or laid aside the prayers which as chil- 
dren they had learned, were now awed into serious thought, and 
strove to make peace with the God into Whose Presence it was 
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probable they might shortly be summoned. Joe felt the de- 
pressing influence, but no religious feelings were excited in his 
heart; indeed there were none to rekindle, for he had never 
been taught or trained in the Christian Faith. When he came 
to Kirkbeck, he did not seem to have any ideas on the subject; 
and old Elsie Harrison, with whom he lodged, had been much 
troubled at his *' heathen gates," as she called them. The curate of 
Kirkbeck, a well-meaning but inefficient man, on hearing Elsie's 
representation, spoke to Joe; told him it was very shocking not 
to read his Bible, and that he ought to come to church ; and 
there he let the matter rest. Of course this was not the way to 
reach a youth of Joe*s description, and he continued just as ever, 
his Sundays being usually spent out on the moors; and, to the 
shame of Kirkbeck parish be it spoken, the stranger boy left it, 
after three or more years sojourn, as much of a "heathen" as he 
had come there. The circumstances of the yellow fever rather 
confirmed Joe in his infidelity than otherwise ; for he did not 
see, as he said, that those men who became so keen about pray- 
ing and reading, escaped the fever a bit more than the rest: and 
what more could a man do than die? 

Of another world, and the eternal punishment which is prepared 
for the wicked, he knew not, and would not know. The natural 
kindness of his disposition made Joe a good and attentive nurse 
to his suffering fellow-soldiers; and sometimes he was touched for 
a moment by the warnings given to him by the more thoughtful^ 
when on their death-beds. One man, his own most intimate 
friend, who had been, like himself, careless; but, by the sight of so 
much mortality around him, had, before his own turn came, been 
seriously thinking and praying, was seized with the fever, and 
earnestly besought Joe not to go on as he did, but to learn to 
pray. Joe's answer was, that he, the man who prayed, was 
dying in the yellow fever; whilst he, without prayer, lived and 
flourished. The fever spared him, and he continued in his hard 
infidel state of mind. 

After a time the regiment was moved to Canada, and there 
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Joe fell desperately in love with the daughter of a French 
Canadian settler. Aim^e Arlot was a pretty girl; but that was 
her sole recommendation, as Joe found to his cost. She was 
idle, extravagant and vain ; and before Joe had been married a 
jear, he heartily wished he could undo the knot which bound . 
them together. Meanwhile he won the favour of his captain, 
who made him his own body servant; by which means Joe was 
able to avoid a good deal of his wife's company. The regiment 
was sent to various places: Joe continued a great favorite with 
his master, and enjoyed the variety and excitement of the life 
he led not a little. When, however, they were ordered again 
to the West Indies, Joe shrunk with horror from a fresh expo- 
sure to the dreadful yellow fever; and, on the plea of a slight 
wound which he had once received in his hand, and which for 
some years had passed wholly unnoticed, he persuaded his 
captain to interest himself in procuring his discharge, with a 
pension on account of his wound; and being successful, Joe re- 
turned to England, accompanied by his wife and their only 
child, a son, who seemed the only point on which they agreed; 
for though he was the plague of their lives, both father and 
mother loved him very dearly. 

On first reaching England, Joe took a place as gentleman's 
servant, for which his late service had well qualified him ; but 
his rambling habits did not agree with the confinement of this 
life, and he forsook it to become gamekeeper on a large property 
in Norfolk. There seems, however, to be an instinct born with 
every north-country person, to pine after the mountains and 
hills, and to grow weary of the more luxuriant south-land; and 
so it was with Joe. His wife died (not to his great regret), 
and he came to a determination to return to Kirkbeck, where 
he had lived as a boy. Accordingly one day, he and his '^ ne'er 
do weel" of a son arrived there. Many in the village remem- 
bered Joe Burton, though they would hardly have recognized 
him in the elderly, weather-beaten man they now saw: he was 
still good-humoured and obliging, and the many amusing tales 
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and adventures he had to tell made him a welcome guest. Oa 
the whole he was well pleased with his reception, especially 
when, on learning that Sir John Elter was in want of a head- 
gamekeeper, his application for the post was successful; so with- 
out loss of time Joe and his son settled in the keeper's house 
upon the moors. 

It was owing to the inquiries he made respecting the old 
people at Hurtle Nook, that his connexion with them became 
known ; but he expressed no sorrow on hearing of their death, 
nor did he shew an j intention to gratify any one's curiosity con- 
cerning them : so, though great astonishment was felt, and the 
gossips became extremely keen on the subject, nothing further 
was known. 

For a time things went on well with the Burtons, though 
Sir John Elter received frequent complaints of the young 
man's misconduct; indeed it was strongly suspected that he waa 
the most active of the poachers, against whom it was his father's 
duty to wage war ; but whenever Sir John spoke to Burton 
on the subject, he had so much to say in reply, and his manner 
was so good and satisfactory, that his master was satisfied : and 
all went on smoothly. 

Every day, however, Joe was becoming more and m<^e a eon« 
firmed drunkard, and Sir John was compelled to discharge him. 
This was about three years after my brother had come to Kirk- 
beck as vicar. 

Joe and his son Rob now moved to a little hamlet within our 
parish, called Airdrie ; a retired but beautiful spot. It is high 
amongst the hills, and lies just at the foot of a steep chain of 
limestone scars; there are not above half a dozen houses, which 
are irregularly scattered amongst some fine large ash trees, 
whose mossy, twisted branches tell that they have stood there 
for many a long year. The ruins of an old mill, and its pic- 
turesque wheel, hang upon the banks of a sparkling beck, which 
runs through the hamlet down till it joins our principal stream. 
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'* Its waters flash through leaf and flower, 
Oh ! merrily they go : 
tiike living things, their voices pour 
Dim music, as they flow. 

Sinless and pure they seek the sea. 

As souls pant for eternity : 

Heaven speed their bright course till they sleep 

In the broad bosom of the deepb"* 

Such was the hom^ where» after his many wanderings, Joe 
Burton retired to end his days; and surely a mind which knew 
where to seek for peace and hope might have found infinite 
food for happy contemplation in the scene around. 

In one of the neighbouring cottages there lived an old man 
called Tommy Erie, very poor, and very decrepid, but a most 
religiously disposed man; full of patience and faith, always con- 
tented with his lot, and never complaining. His little cottage 
was half in ruins, the windows had hardly a relic of glass, and 
the floor consisted of the bare ground, damp and uneven enough. 
He had scarcely any furniture; an old deal board was his table; 
his bedwason the ground; and he had but just the needful pots and 
cups for his scanty meals, which consisted of a little oatmeal por- 
ridge, and a few potatoes. Old Tommy's clothes were so patched 
that it was impossible to tell which was the original material. He 
was too old and infirm to work, and it was nearly all he could 
do, to creep to the cottage door, and sit gazing on the hills, and 
the beck as it flowed past. 

But for some years he had not been alone — a young grand- 
daughter lived with him. He had once been better off, and had 
a fine manly son, but who had behaved ill to his father, and 
neglected him for many years : this, however, was all foi^otten 
when on his death-bed the younger Erie sent to ask his father's ' 
forgiveness, and his care for the little girl who would soon be 
an orphan. Old Tommy could not go to his son, but he sent 
to him his blessing, and promised to be a father to the little 

♦ Motherwell. 
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Janet, who accordingly came to his poor cottage when her own 
father was dead. 

*' Tommy knew," he said, *• that it was but a such-like place 
for a young girl; but t'was a' he could do, and anyhow he could 
learn her to be a good girl and love God." 

It was surprising how well he trained Janet, and how care- 
fully he taught her; and she appeared happy and contented, in 
spite of poverty. Janet was about sixteen when the Burtons 
came to live at Airdrie, and old Tommy saw their arrival with 
no great satisfaction, and though he was friendly and kind (for 
that he considered but a neighbour's duty), yet he charged Janet 
never to go to their house, and to avoid as far as possible all 
communication with them. Unhappily Janet was but a light, 
giddy girl — Joe Burton was an agreeable, amusing companion, 
and his son was a well-looking taking man; and the silly girl 
soon found their society much more agreeable than that of her 
poor old grandfather. At first she associated with them by 
stealth, but gradually, more openly; and when old Tonmiy spoke 
seriously to her on the subject, she avowed that she was attached 
to Ned Burton and had promised to marry him. Knowing the 
young man's character as Tommy did, this intelligence filled him 
with distress; he strove, but in vain, to dissuade Janet from so 
rash a proceeding ; he also intreated my brother to speak to 
his granddaughter : and accordingly Mr. Mordaunt represented 
strongly to her both the ingratitude of thus disobliging her kind 
old grandfather, and also the great risk she incurred in marry- 
ing a man of so disreputable a character as Ned Burton; who, 
moreover, was utterly devoid of all religious feeling or principle* 

But Janet would not be persuaded — " She loved Ned," she 
said, " and he her — ^he had promised to become steadier, and he 
would never interfere with her religion;" and, in short, she was 
resolute, and nothing could dissuade her; so the mandage took 
place, and Janet was established in Burton's house as his son's 
wife. Although old Tommy was sorely hurt, he would not quarrel 
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with Janet; *' for wha kens," he said, *< what may come upon 
her? happen she'll be glad of t' auld man's word and help yet." 
So, although he was too infirm even to crawl to his grand- 
daughter's new home, he told her he should always be glad to 
see her whenever she liked to come to the poor cottage which 
had sheltered her, hitherto an orphan girl. 



It was one cold November evening, and the soft, but soak- 
ing rain, fell fast, when a young woman opened the house door 
timidly, and after standing some minutes irresolutely, turned 
back for her plaid, which wrapping around her, she went out 
into the dark, and picked her way, stumbling repeatedly over the 
rough stones, to a neighbouring cottage. There she knocked 
gently, and hearing the expected " come in," opened the door, 
and Janet stood on her grandfather's threshold. She was sadly 
altered since her marriage ; she had grown taller and more wo- 
manly; but she wad very thin, and her face was pale and haggard. 
Her clothes were damp, and she shivered all over as she came to 
the hearth, where the old man sat reading his Bible by the aid 
of a feeble rushlight, and said in a low tone — " Grandfather." 

Old Tommy looked up kindly, and said, *< Weel, lassie, what 
dost want noo ? " 

"He's no come hame," she answered, "and we've naethin to 
eat in the house, and my baimie is terrible ailin, an I've ne'er 
a ane to send to fetch t' doctor. Oh, grandfather," she added, as 
she knelt down, and spread out her thin, cold fingers over the fire, 
"I'm nigh heartbroken, that's what I am." 

" Puir lassie, puir Janet I " he exclaimed, as he fondly placed 
his withered hand on her head, and the tears glistened in his eyes; 
" thou hast, indeed, a hard time on't, and 'tis little I can do to 
better thee ; but be patient, my ain dear bairn, and put thy trust 
in Him, Whom thou hast learnt to fear." 

Janet burst into tears, as she said in reply, " Aye, but how 
can I expect Him to help me, when I would follow my ain gates, 
and no be guided by what He said, — * Honour thy father.' Oh, 
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grandfather, an J had minded je, when ye tell*t me what I was 
doin, I had no been i' this fettle noo ! ^ and she sobbed bitterly. 

'*Thou wast wrang, surely, lassie;" the old man answered, 
** but noo that a' that's dune, and canna be recalled, ye maun 
seek to do thy best, and God winna forsake ye, an ye seek heartily 
till Him. Let us ask help frae Him noo," and he prayed in few 
words, for strength and guidance for Janet, and a change of 
heart for her husband and his father. The poor giri rose some* 
what less miserd)le. 

'' I maunna stay noo," she said, ** lest lile Robbie should wack- 
en ; but di, grandfather, pray on for me, do." 

Till morning dawned, Janet sat by her child's cradle, and then 
her husband and father-in-law came home, both drunk, and in 
irritable temper. Janet meekly did her best to please them; and 
when they were gone to bed, she, too, lay down by her little boy, 
for a few hours' unrefreshing sleep. 

Poor thing ! sorely had she repented her inconsiderate way- 
wardness in marrying Ned Burton ; almost from the first she 
had been unhappy, and all her high spirit was broken before the 
end of a year ; so that when her baby was born, she had almost 
hoped she might die. Two years, however, had passed since 
that, and her wretchedness increased ; both Joe and Ned were 
rough and unkind in their treatment of her ; and she knew too 
well, that they were constantly engaged in poaching, and other 
unlawful pursuits; notwithstanding, they were often in such 
poverty, that she was fain to let her old grandfather deprive him- 
self of some of his slender nourishment, to feed her little boy ; 
for herself, she would rather have starved, than take it from him, 
whom she felt she should rather be supporting. 

When Janet awoke, her little Bobbie was lying, evidently in 
pain ; he often moaned, and looked deathly pale. Much as she 
longed to send for Dr. Martin, Janet dared not arouse her hus- 
band ; she watched anxiously, till at last he came down, and then 
told him how ill the child was. He gave her little attention ; 
and when she asked him to go to Kirkbeck for the doctor, or to 
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ask at the vicarage for some help, he swore that he would not 
go begging, either to one or the other. Janet looked at her suf- 
fering baby, and sobbed bitterly. Soon Ned and his father went 
out, leaving neither food nor money for Janet, and not saying 
when they should return. Poor Janet ! she watched little Rob- 
bie, and knelt down to pray beside him : she knew he was very 
ill, but how to get help, she knew not. At last a thought struck 
her ; and wrapping him up in her plaid, she with difficulty (for 
she was very weak), carried his cradle to her grandfather's cot- 
tage, and asked the old man to watch him whilst she went down 
to Eirkbeck. Off she set, though feeling so feeble, that more 
than once she expected to drop, and at last reached the vicar- 
age, where she had never been since her marriage, though we 
had from time to time visited her at Airdrie ; for she knew her 
conduct was disapproved of by the vicar and myself. This was 
not, however, the time for reproach, and when my brother saw 
her pale, misery-stricken face, he was filled with compassion. 
We gave her some food, and sent for Dr. Martin, who, being at 
home, promised immediately to go to Airdrie ; nor could we 
persuade Janet to linger longer than was absolutely necessary. 
On arriving at old Tommy's cottage, the doctor found the little 
boy dangerously ill ; and he told my brother, who soon followed, 
that there was no hope for the child. All that night Janet sat 
watching him, her heart almost breaking, and her greatest con- 
solation being in the thought, liiat her grandfather, though he 
could not help her otherwise, was praying fervently for her. 

Early in the morning, the little boy died ; and when its father 
returned, half intoxicated, he found the poor bereaved mother 
sitting, in a kind of fixed stupor, beside it ; but he did not try 
to soothe her ; he scarcely pitied her, and roughly ordered her 
to get him some breakfast. Almost mechanically, Janet set be- 
fore him some of the food which had been given her for her child, 
and then leaving him again, returned to the cradle, where little 
Bobbie lay. She scarcely saw her husband again, till the day of 
the funeral, when both he and his father came home ; and with 
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tearg, Janet intreated them to go with her to laj the little fellow 
in the grave ; for in this countrj, the people think very much of 
paying due respect to the dead. With some difficultj, she suc- 
ceeded in getting her husband to go ;— old Burton could not be 
persuaded. Ned stood with his weeping wife beside the graven 
and the dogged, sulky manner he at first had assumed, relaxed, 
as he heard the solemn words read. He had nemer heard such 
before; and, except on his wedding daj, had never been to church. 
As thej returned home, his manner to his wife was kinder than 
usual, so that she felt surprised, being accustomed to such con- 
stant harshness. His father was not in the house, and Ned threw 
himself into the large chair, and soon fell asleep ; but he moved 
about restlessly, and Janet heard him muttering words and 
broken sentences, which must have dwelt in his mind from the 
funeral service. At last he started up, exclaiming, " We shall 
not all sleep ! we shall all be changed ! Who said that ? Who 
says there is a life after death ? " 

Janet was frightened at his vehemence ; but she answered 
gently, " 'Tis the Bible says so, Ned." 

"The Bible I" he replied, "I never read the Bible. What 
makes these words ring in my ears ? " 

" Ye heard them this day, at Robbie's burial," Janet answered, 
her eyes overflowing : — ^in a moment, she summoned courage to 
say, " Oh Ned, man, will ye let me read the words o'er agin to 
ye? Sure they're holy words, and ye winna be the warse." 

Ned gave no answer ; and half alarmed at her own boldness 
(for he never would allow her to name religion), she read aloud 
the Burial service, with a faltering voice, and half-suppressed 
sobs. At first, Ned tried to appear indifferent ; but he soon was 
listening with painful eagerness, and when she ended, the tears 
ran fast from his eyes too. 

" Ob, Janet," he exclaimed, " must I die one day too, and must 
I rise again ? Oh, it will be to everlasting misery, if what you've 
read says true." 

Janet tried to help and teach her husband; for she felt as if 
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this light had come upon him in answer to her grandfather's pray- 
ers, and that it might be a turning point indeed. She was quite 
amazed at her own boldness, when she found herself speaking to 
Ned on that subject which hitherto had been wholly forbidden 
to her. 

The next morning early intelligence was brought to Airdrie, | 
that old Burton had been taken to Skelwith a prisoner ; during | 
the night an assault had been made upon the house of Sir John | 
Elter's steward, who had just received his rents; the alarm was | 
given in time, and the robbers taken : they proved to be Joe | 
Burton and another man not belonging to this country. Janet | 
looked with terror at her husband, fearing lest he had known of , 
this affair: but it was not so. Had he not gone to his child's 
funeral, it is probable that he would have been an accomplice in 
it; for, during his absence, Joe's fellow-prisoner h^d come to 
Airdrie, and told Joe of his plan, and engaged him to assist in 
the robbery. Joe had proposed waiting for bis son's return; but 
the man, who did not wish for another to share the booty, per- 
suaded Joe that it might be incurring a risk, and they departed 
at once to hide till night, thereby saving Ned from incurring 
this great guilt 

He was admitted to see his father, who was very shortly tried, 
and, being convicted, was sentenced, together with his com- 
panion, to transportation for fifteen years, — a longer term than 
Joe's life was likely to last* The old man remained callous and 
hardened to the last ; nor did the words of exhortation spoken 
to him by the jail chaplain, or my brother, who went to visit him, 
move him in the least. He set sail for the penal colonies, and 
there, I fear, has ended, or will end his days, as he lived, in sin 
and unbelief. 

Ned was greatly impressed by the narrow escape he had had 
from sharing the prisoner's fate; and the vicar took the oppor- 
tunity of pressing upon him that he owed it solely to the Merciful 
Interposition of God, Who led him to yield to Janet's wishes to 
go with her to the funeral. This, joined to the effect which the 
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solemn words of the Burial Service had upon his mind, made 
waj for a great improvement in Ned; he had never had any 
advantages, and now that the bad example set him by his father 
was removed^ lliere seemed great reason to hope that he would 
mend his wajrs. His changed treatment of Janet was a good 
sign; lie became kind to her, and appeared to regret the ill-usage 
she had met at his hands. A dangerous fever was just then pre- 
valent in the country, and it seized upon Janet's weak frame, so 
that for some days Doctor Martin had no hope of her. During 
this time Ned was most devoted to her, and when she began to 
recover, his happiness was great. The vicar found many op- 
portunities at this season to talk with Ned, and help him to 
arrange the confused notions of religion which had taken root 
in his mind; and before Bobbie's place was filled up by another 
little baby, Ned had begun to go to church regularly, and to 
read his Bible and pray with Janet daily. He himself proposed 
removing old Tommy to their house, and the good old man wept 
for joy at the change that had taken place. Ned found no small 
difficulty in fixing himself steadily to work after his long habits 
of irregularity; but he made great efforts, and, for Janet's sake, 
people were kind to him. Now Airdrie is one of my favourite 
walks — Janet looks so bright and merry and happy, with her 
three nice little children playing about, and their great-grand- 
father sitting by the fireside watching them ! I hope she is a 
really happy woman, and that she and Ned are in earnest in 
striving so to walk here that the great " change" may not be to 
them an unblessed one. 



" Mach hare we to support us in our strife 
With things that else would crush us. . . . 
. . . None sweeter than are at some seasons known 
To them who dwell for many a prosperous daj 
Under one roof, and have, as they would hope, 
One purpose for their lives, one aim, one scope — 
To labour upward on the path to Heaven. 

. . . The sweet memories they supply, will give 

The food on which affection's heart may live 

In after times ; since it were sad indeed 

If all more intimate knowledge did not breed 

More trust in one another and more love,-- 

More faith that each is seeking to attain 

With humble earnest effort, not in vain. 

The happy rest of God. And so they part 

On their divided ways with cheerful heart. 

Knowing that in all places they will call 

On the same God and Father over all ; 

And part not wholly, since they meet where prayer 

Meets at the Throne of Heaven." 

Rev. H C. Trench, 
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T is not very easy to persuade the vicar of Kirkbeck 
to leave home, even for the change of scene and 
air which is desirable for all persons ; and espe« 
cially for those whose professional occupations are 
incessant, and cannot be shaken off at the expi« 
ration of certain appointed working hours, and forgotten till 
those recur. We have just returned, however, from a brief 
holidaj, the express object of which was to visit a village called 
Bothaj, about forty miles from Kirkbeck, which, besides great 
natural beauties, has strong interest for my brother from the 
associations of friendship. It is inseparably connected with the 
memory of three of his earliest and most beloved friends. None 
of the facts of the story were new to me, and yet when I heard 
my brother repeat them on the spot, they struck me more forci- 
bly than ever before ; and, in the hope that they may not be 
altogether uninteresting to others, I will put down the story 
which makes Rothay so interesting to my brother. 

During Philip's college life, his three most intimate friends 
were Edward Hesketh, Henry Long, and Ambrose Wilton. The 
first was senior to them all, and by the power of his mind, and 
his habits of thought and reflection, was tacitly avowed their 
leader in most things. His was a deep, solid character, early 
trained in habits of self-government and self-denial, and accus- 
tomed even in trifles to act upon principles of duty towards bis 
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GrOD and his fellow-men. His manner was quiet and thought- 
ful; and, but for the invariable kindness and charitj of his words, 
he might have been considered somewhat stern and unbending. 
From his boyhood, Edward Hesketh had been destined, under 
God's Blessing, to the office of the Priesthood; and he had woven 
the thought into his dailj life, measuring every taste, propensity 
or habit, by its degree of fitness to the sacred function he hoped 
hereafter to filL Both his friends entertained the same wish; 
but Henry Long had difficulties to meet with. He was the only 
son of a wealthy and distinguished family, and his parents and 
friends, whose hopes were bounded by this world's confines, 
were most unwilling that he should forsake the brilliant position 
which awaited him, and devote his life to the humble and self- 
denying labours of the ministry. Most attractive, both in person 
and manner, and with all the qualities that ensure a man suc- 
cess in the world, they told Henry that to yield to his boyish 
and crude wishes, would be to forsake the sphere assigned him 
by Providence and thrust himself upon one to which he was not 
called; and, farther, they endeavoured to persuade him that if he 
took Holy Orders, and his fit of enthusiasm (as they called it) 
passed away, he would probably regret the irrevocable step which 
he had taken; and if he did not altogether neglect or forsake the 
duties to which he had bound himself, at all events he would 
yearn after the world and its pleasures which he had r^iounced. 
Henry did not fear regretting his choice; but he was humble 
and lowly of mind, and he did from his very soul fear lest he 
should proye imworthy of the sacred office, and unequal to the 
responsibilities which it would lay upon him. He therefore 
<mly requested that his friends would not oppose hiju in carrying 
out a plan which he and his two friends had formed — ^namely, of 
quitting Oxford to seek out some quiet spot» where they should 
lead lives similar in occupation to that they proposed to them- 
selves as clergymen; and, removed from society and its excite- 
ments, seek to prepare themselves for their chosen profession, 
and test the earnestness of their intentions. My brother, who 
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had himself just entered Holy Orders, quite seconded their plan, 
and before long the three friends carried it into effect. They 
selected for their retreat the mountain village of Bothaj; the 
vicar of that parish being known to Edward Hesketh, and being 
willing to further their design, as much as lay in his power, by 
employing them in visiting the poor of his scattered, rambling 
parish, %o the calls of which neither his feeble health nor his 
slender income were equal. The exceeding beauty of the 
country lad great charms for all the young men, and their pic- 
turesque though simple little cottage soon became a home to 
them. 

According to their plan, all its arrangements were as simple 
as possible, their style of living perfectly plain, and their time 
was accurately divided between study and such parochial work 
jis Mr. Hunt, the vicar, assigned to them. The village church, 
though placed in a most beautiful situation, was mean and 
dilapidated, and Mr. Hunt bad been long most desirous to re- 
build it, had he leen able to command the necessary funds. To 
this object the y«ung men devoted themselves energetically, and 
Henry Long's abmdance of means enabled them to gratify their 
taste in bringing the work to the greatest perfection of detail. 
Their favourite rekxation was to design and watch the progress 
of the building, as t gradually assumed its destined character of 
a most beautiful aid correct Gothic church, worthy of its ex- 
quisitely lovely sitmtion; and more, — of its noble purpose — the 
chosen House of God. Further, the friends combined to place 
in the vicar's hands a sufficient sum for the maintenance of a 
permanent curate, s# that Daily Service might be regularly 
established ; and twice at least on every day, the three young 
men aseendel the winding path that led to the church, which is 
situated on a large mound, or rather little hilL Usually when 
Divine eeivice was over, they lingered together in the south 
porch to bok upon the scene before them, which they loved and 
admired, in bright cloudless sunlight, or when the fljring clouds 
cast th^r partial shadows upon ihe hills, or lowering vapours 
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and mists hid the mountains with their stormy wreaths, or be- 
neath the lovely, calm radiance of the moon. It was indeed a 
scene which few could gaze on without admiring. The hill on 
which the little church stands, surrounded by its ** Court of 
Peace,"* as the Grermans appropriately term the churchyard, ia 
thickly wooded at the base, and slopes down into a rich, green 
valley, through which runs a clear and somewhat broai beck^ 
after having passed close under the wall of the churclyard, to 
which access is gained from the other side by a rude pieturesque 
handbridge. Looking up the valley, and following th^ course of 
the river beyond this bridge, the eye meets with a sfliall placid 
tarn, from whence indeed the beck issues; and immediately 
above the mountains rise, range upon range — th^ lower ones 
fertile and soft, the more distant rocky and bold 9nd jagged in 
their outline, not easily to be forgotten in their 9eculiar forms 
by any who have once seen them. 

With this landscape before them, the three friends would often 
sit: they were happy, very happy; many a time vhen they talked 
of the future, and their labours to come, all igreed that from 
time to time, at least, they would meet at Bottoy, to recall these 
pleasant days, and confirm one another in thei* good and earnest 
resolutions. For they knew that before very long they must 
separate, and each entering upon his appanted line of duty, 
forego the constant sympathy and encour^ement now given 
each to the other. Many an evening in ihat porch did they 
talk over their plans. 

Edward Hesketh's designs had for long tHried not, and whilst 
he was prepared to give up any charms Wiich ambition or the 
world might have had for him, he did not wish to break any 
links of family or affection; but rather to strengthen them by the 
sanctifying and chastening influence of religion. His dreams 
for the future always installed his widowed mother an inmate 
of his quiet vicarage; and constant intercourse with hs friends, 

♦ Friedhof. 
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— these two chosen ones especially, — was a part of his scheme 
for happiness* 

Henry Long was of a remarkably gentle and yielding temper, 
overflowing with kindness and tenderness, and his natural in- 
clinations strongly opposed to all the ''hardness" which Christ's 
good soldiers are called upon to endure willingly. Great mis- 
trust of himself, led him to entertain a constant fear lest in the 
things of earth he should forget those of Heaven; and he often 
longed to cast aside every tie which drew him earthwards, and 
to give up his whole heart and being to God. Passionately 
fond of the country, more especially of mountain scenery and 
rural life, he dreaded lest these should influence him in choosing 
the life he liked best; and Henry was resolved not to be guided 
by his inclinations as to the place where he should begin his 
ministerial duties, but seek some position where those duties 
should be the attraction, and try the sincerity of his self-devo- 
tion to his Master. 

Ambrose Wilton diflered in temperament from both his com- 
panions. Bemai^ably handsome in person, and gifted with 
brilliant, though not very profound talents, he had early been 
accustomed to admiration and notice, which, had he possessed a 
less amiable disposition, would have completely spoilt him. As 
it was, he continued frank, generous, and candid; but impetu- 
ous, easily carried away by the feeling of the moment, and much 
inclined to be self-indulgent and luxurious. Yet he was a most 
attractive and amiable being, and his very defects seemed to 
make him dearer to his friends. From their flrst acquaintance 
he had attached himself closely to Edward Hesketh, and dung 
to him as to a superior being; consulting him on all his actions, 
and listening to Edward's advice and admonitions with a loving 
submission that would have won any heart. In one charac- 
teristic Ambrose certainly diflered most prominently from the 
other two, and that was his entire confidence in himself; he 
never feared the strength of his own resolutions, although they 
had often proved very weak against temptation : he never had 
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any of those doubts or misgivings as to his own worthiness or 
steadiness with which his friends were frequently contending. 
All was bright and prosperous in his view of the future; no 
elouds were to trouble it; the most beautiful spot in Engfand 
was to be his rectory : he was to be exemplary in lua Offiee be- 
yond compare; and all that luxury imd refinement, literature 
and friendship, could gather of delights, were to make earth a 
paradise to him. Was this the picture suitable to the servant 
of Him Who eommanded His followers to take up a daily 
CPOBBj He^eth and Long sometimes asked of Ambrose ? but he 
tamed the conversation into some other channel, and would not 
give up his visions. Now and then he wearied somewhat of 
their quiet life at Rothay; but then the society of Edward and 
Henry was a sufficient compensation to him for what he would 
laughingly call the monastic dulness of their life. 

Time moves rapidly on, and at last the period arrived at 
which they were to separate. Edward was to be ordained im- 
mediately. Henry's friends had at last yielded, though reluc- 
tantly, to his wishes, and within the year he too was to receive 
Deacon's Orders. Ambrose had not quite decided on his plans; 
but he did not expect to be much behind his friends. 

On their last evening at Bothay they went as usual after 
Service to the south porch, and sitting there, had a long and 
serious conversation. They talked of their approaching ordina- 
tion, and Edward had been speaking fervently of the solemnity 
of those vows which they were about to undertake. He took 
up his Bible, and read aloud the first eight verses of 2 Tim. iv: 
^I charge thee therefore before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who shall judge the quick and the dead at His Appearing and 
His Kingdom : Preach the word, be instant in season, out of 
season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine Watch thou in ail things, endure afflictions, do the 

work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry." When 
he stopped, Henry Long turned to the door, and the three friends 
knelt side by side before the altar in silent prayer. It was for 
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the last time that the three were joined in visijble communion on 
earth. 

The next morning they separated. Edward Hesketh was 
confined by arduous duty in a distant parish ; but he heard 
frequently from his friends. Henry received Holy Orders the 
following Christmas, and immediately went to a laborious curacy 
in a large manufacturing town; whence, however, he wrote in 
the happiest state of mind, saying that he now really could feel 
that wherever he might do his Lord's work, he should need 
nothing more to make him happy. Edward was less satisfied 
with Ambrose Wilton's letters, which became fewer and shorter 
than at first. He was stajring with an old relation, who wished 
him to defer taking Orders; and as he had great expectations 
from this gentleman, he was unwilling to ofiend him : so for the 
present he yielded. Edward wrote to him an earnest remon- 
strance against losing sight of his destination, or entering upon 
a habit of life which would prove a hindrance to him in the 
Priesthood. 

His affectionate counsels were lost upon the unsteady Am- 
brose, whose letters gradually ceased; and within three years 
of their residence at Bothay, Edward learned that Ambrose 
had come into possession of a large fortune, and having given 
np all thoughts of taking Orders, was leading a life of frivo- 
lous worldliness, if not profligacy. All Edward's attempts to 
gain a hearing, and appeal to Ambrose's better feelings, were 
fruitless; and, wounded to the heart, he ceased to speak of his 
faithless friend, though he did not cease to pray that he might 
yet return to the better things they had once shared together. 

But this was not the only change that had occurred with these 
years. Henry Long did not live to see the sad falling away of one 
of the little brotherhood : his health had always been very deli- 
cate, and possibly his indefatigable labours had tended to increase 
the natural weakness of his constitution. ^^He pleased God, and 
was beloved of Him; .... and being made perfect in a short 
time, fulfilled a long time. For his soul pleased the Lord : there- 
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fore hasted He to take him away from among the wicked."* 
When the day arrived on which he was to have been admitted to 
Priest's Orders, Henry Long lay on his death-bed. Edward's 
heart yearned to be with his friend; but his vicar was absent, 
and the cares of the parish depended upon him; so with his 
whole heart he endeavoured to say : 

" Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy Will, 
I will lie still/' 

And though there had been a time when the loss of Henry Long 
would have seemed to Edward Hesketh to take all joy from his 
life thenceforward, and throw a heavy cloud upon all things, he 
now felt a calm peace in thinking of him. What a painful con- 
trast when his thoughts turned to dwell on Ambrose Wilton. 

In compliance with a request found among his papers, Henry 
Long's earthly remains were buried in Bothay churchyard, not 
far from the steps of that porch where the three friends had so 
often sat together. 

Shortly after Henry's death, the health of Mrs. Hesketh, 
Edward's mother, required a total change of climate ; and for 
seven years, he took up his abode as a parish priest in one of our 
healthiest colonies. At the end of that time, his filial duties were 
terminated in watching the peaceful, happy death of a parent, 
with whose memory was associated unmixed love and tenderness, 
and Edward resolved to return home. During his absence he 
had heard nothing of Ambrose, and on reaching England he 
found his apprehensions confirmed. Ambrose Wilton had run 
a course of wild heedlessness, and at last, being ruined, and it 
was supposed, broken in health, he was gone, no one knew exactly 
whither : some said to America, some to India. Edward would 
fain have traced his yet loved friend; but failing in all attempts 
to gain a clue to him, he returned to the only and unfailing way 
of helping him— prayer. 

Before settling in a living to which he had been presented, 

* Wisdom iii, 10-13-14. 
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Edward resolred to have the melancholy pleasure of revisiting 
the scene of his early friendships, and accordingly departed for 
Bothay. 

It was an autumnal morning ; a brilliant, hot sun had suc- 
ceeded to a night of heavy rain, and all nature seemed to joy in 
the restored warmth and brightness, when Edward Hesketh 
fdowly approached Rothay. The haymakers were in the fields; 
and the village children were playing about in troops, nearly wild 
with enjoyment. They ceased their shouts as the tall, grave- 
looking gentleman passed by; half-frightened at his countenance, 
which they thought so stem, till a cry from a little child, who 
met with some trifling accident, brought him instantly to their side, 
to wipe away her tears, and in the kindest manner, he soothed 
and pacified the little one, and then went on his way. Almost 
by instinct, Edward Hesketh walked up the path which led to 
the church, and was proceeding to the south side, when the clock, 
with its slow, measured tone, struck the hour of noon. He fi|;op- 
ped; and before the last stroke fell, had retraced his steps to the 
west door, where, after trying the handle, which did not open to 
him, he, as one accustomed to it, pressed a side spring and en- 
tered the holy building. One moment he stood at the entrance, 
and then with slow and reverent step, advanced to the upper end 
of the church, and knelt some time in silent devotion. After a 
while, Edward left the church, and going round, according to 
his original intention, took his seat on the steps of the porch. 
He sat there long, wrapped in thought The same scene which 
he had formerly been wont to admire, was before him unchanged; 
and with the power of association, which natural scenery possesses 
so very strongly, it brought the period of his residence there 
most vividly before his mind. Edward Hesketh had, even then, 
been far too thoughtful not to know that change must come over 
himself and his companions ; but he had not anticipated such 
change as had come. As in his mind he retraced all that happy 
time, at last he came to the last evening they had spent there ; 
andj on the very same spot, he drew out his pocket Bible, and 
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read the passage which he so well remembered reading on that 
occasion. As he concluded the eighth verse, his eye glanced on- 
wards, and he involuntarily continued, — " Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved the present world." With a heavj sigh he 
closed the book, and remained for some time in deep meditation; 
He then rose, and going a few steps from the porch, knelt down 
beside a turfed grave, which a lowly headstone shewed to be 
that of — 

« THE SEV. HEKBT LONG, AGED 25J*^ 

There was no word more to tell whether he had died solitary 
and uncared for, or deeply and fondly regretted, for such had 
been his own request ; but what words could have told the 
emotions which he felt who now knelt beside the grave, and 
with a suffocating voice exclaimed, ''Oh Henry, would God 
he too had lain here, as pure as you !" 

It was long before the solitary stranger left the churchyard ; 
but at last he went to seek the vicar of the place. Mr. Hunt 
was absent, but his curate, who knew Mr. Hesketh well by name, 
requested that he would take part of the duty for to-morrow, 
which was Sunday. Edward consented: by his own wish, he 
said the prayers in the morning; but in the evening he promised 
to preach. The evening service at Rothay was at half-past six, 
and as Edward ascended the church hill, the peal of bells rose 
with a sweet sound on the breeze. To him it bore a melancholy 
tone, for that peal had been the gift of Henry, and Ambrose had 
selected the bells : Edward remembered, Ydth all the vivid im- 
pressions which trifling events often produce, their conversation 
the first time that peal was rung ; and how Ambrose had said, 
that none of the three could ever hear those bells at any distance 
of time, without thinking of each other, and of their friendship. 
" Would Ambrose remember now ?" he said bitterly to himself. 

In due time, Edward entered the pulpit, and all the congrega- 
tion were struck with the solemn feeling with which the stranger 
clergyman gave out his text. It was, — " Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world." He began in a low. 
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earnest voice, to speak of the fear and trembling we should all 
have, lest while we think we stand, we fall ; for unl^s in obedi* 
ence to our Saviour's precept, we ever watch, and pray, our love 
will wax cold, and with Demas, we may forsake Him, Who died 
for us, and return to love the world ; to gather us out from which, 
He suffered. Something he began to say of the grief and anguish 
which S. Paul must have endured, in the forsaking of his com- 
panion and friend ; but he suddenly stopped ; and when he pur* 
sued, with a solemn warning to those in whose hearts love of 
this world, even in the most seemingly innocent form, prevailed, 
his voice faltered. The little congregation seemed much im- 
pressed; and there was a longer and more reverential pause than 
usual, after Edward had pronounced the Blessing. The congrega- 
tion dispersed, and the curate took his departure ; but Edward 
Hesketh still lingered behind ; and when all was still, he moved 
towards Henry's grave. It was a dark evening, for heavy clouds 
shadowed the moon, and he had reached the grave before he 
perceived that some one already knelt beside it. Edward's first 
thought was, that the person was some one of the country people 
who remembered Henry in his former days ; but a deep groan 
excited his astonishment ; by the feeble light that yet lingered, 
he was able to trace in the wan sunken face before him — ^Ambrose 
Wilton. His surprise was less than that of Edward, who, for a 
moment, was unable to speak, until Ambrose seizing his hands, 
exclaimed, ^^Oh, Edward, I have not long to ask it, pray for me, 
and forgive me." 

The hours that followed were of too sacred a natcire to be 
touched upon. It was by the grave of Henry, that Edward 
Hesketh listened to the confession of their once brother-like 
friend ; and it was there, that his lips spoke words of pardon and 
peace to the penitent soul. 

There is no need to dwell upon his sad hbtory. Intoxicated 
with his prosperity, Ambrose had gone on ^' walking in the ways 
of his heart, and in the sight of his eyes," unmindful of the purer, 
higher hopes he had once formed. In proportion to the self- 
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confidence he once had, so, great was his fall under temptation^ 
But at last, like the prodigal son, he had spent all, and sickness 
and poverty came upon him. In a moment of uneasiness and 
misery he had laid his hand on one of Edward's earnest, affection- 
ate letters, written to urge him not to forsake the promises of hi$ 
early days. " If I could find £dward, he would save me," was 
the first thought of his heart. But he believed Edward to be 
far away from England ; and in a fit of gloomy wretchedness he 
went down to Bothay and took a lodging there. If that place 
increased his melancholy reflisctions, at all events it brought 
thoughts of penitence more deeply than would have been possible 
in any spot less linked with bygone days to do. His health was 
wretched, and he aggravated its failure, by spending every 
eyening, however cold and damp, at Henry's grave. He always 
went there late, because he shrunk from attending divine service; 
and yet, he did not like to turn away as it began. That Sunday 
he had resolved on making an effort to go to church ; and his 
agitation on hearing Edward's voice was excessive. After ser- 
vice he hastened home, dreading to be recognized, and yet, long* 
ing to speak to him ; for he knew Edward too well, to doubt his 
kindness and affection, in spite of all. Under an irresistible 
impulse he had returned to evening service. All through Ed* 
ward's sermon, Ambrose felt convinced he was thinking of him ; 
and when he took his wonted place by Henry's grave, it was with 
the conviction that soon the three would once more be together. 
How differently from the last time ! 

Ambrose had not counted too surely on the friendship of 
Edward Hesketh ; he once more leant, as in earlier days, with 
a child's love and submission, upon Edward's guiding care ; and 
found in him, — father, brother, and priest. Many were the 
scalding tears of penitence which he shed over the visions of a 
lioly life spent in the ofi&ces of the priesthood, wrecked by his 
own folly and sin. His health was so bad, that Ambrose fully 
believed, and Edward thought likewise, that he never would re- 
cover; but under Gop's Blessing, the watchful nursing of his 
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friend, together with the comparative freedom from harassing 
doubts and terrors, went far to re-establish him. Before Edward 
Hesketh was established in his living, the vicarage of Kothaj 
became vacant, and the Bishop, who both knew some of the cir- 
cumstances, and was well acquainted with Edward Hesketh's 
character, judged rightly, that though of less value than the living 
to which he had lately been presented, this would have attractions 
for him, which no other could. The latter would not allow 
Ambrose to seek any other home than his, and thus, he said, the 
three friends were once more united. Our late visit to Rothay 
was for the sake of seeing Mr. Hesketh established in his parish. 
We found Ambrose Wilton regaining much of his former 
strength and health ; but in manner he remained subdued and 
rather silent, as one ever conscious, that penitence, to be sincere, 
must be lasting. Much conversation passed, both with Ambrose, 
and between my brother and Mr. Hesketh, as to whether, one 
day, he might not yet be admitted to the Priesthood, for which, 
however, he earnestly pronounced himself all too unworthy; 
though far fitter now, probably, than in his days of confident 
boasting. He will, I think, after a time receive Holy Orders, 
and end his days, a zealous, faithful priest. 

Both Edward Hesketh and Ambrose Wilton have one wish, 
which will probably be fulfilled some day, and that is, that when 
they die, they may be laid beside Henry Long ; and thus, their 
bodies may be once more together in Rothay churchyard, even 
as their spirits shall dwell together amongst those, who rejoice 
over the sinner that repenteth, and hail the stedfast christian, 
to whom the gracious promise has been given, — 

** Behold, he that overcometh, I will confess before My Father, 
and before His Angels." 
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** He*8 blest whose sins have pardon gain*d. 
No more in judgment to appear ; 
Whose guilt remission has obtained, 
And whose repentance is sincere. 

While I conceal'd the fretting sore, 
[ My bones consumed without relief; 

f All day did 1 with anguish roar, 

i Bat no complaint assuag'd my grief. 

Heavy on me Thy Hand remained, 
By day and night alike distress'd ; 

Till quite of vital moisture drain'd, 
Like land with summer drought oppressed. 

' No sooner I my wounds disclosed, 

The guilt that tortur'd me within, 
But Thy Forgiveness interpos'd. 

And Mercy's healing balm pour'd in." 

Pudm xxxii. 
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W. J. Cleaver begs to inform the Nobility, 
Gentry, Clergy, and the Public, that he has re- 
moved from Baker Street to 

No. 46, PICCADILLY, 

(corner of the ALBANY COURT YARD,) 

Where the various branches of his Trade, as 
Publisher, Bookseller, &c., &c., will in future be 
carried on. 



iSelD ^ublitations. 



TALES OF KIRKBECK: OR THE PARISH IN THE 
FELLS. Bpr the author of •* Lives of certain Fathers of 
the Church in the Fourth Century," &c. &c. 1 vol. l2mo., 
cloth. 

THE NAVVIES. — ^NO. I. HARRY JOHNSON. 
By the same author. Price Sd. 

THE NAVVIES.— NO. II. FRANK MEADE; 
Price 4d. 

LIVES OF CERTAIN FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURT, for the instruction of 
the Young. Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M^A, 
Perpetual Curate of S. Paul's Enightsbridge. Fcap. Syo. 
vol. 1, price 6s., cloth, bjr post 7s. 

«% Vol 2 Preparing for Publication. 

SERMONS DURING THE SEASON FROM ADVENT 
TO WHITSUNTIDE. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
price IDs. 6d. 
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LITANIES TAKEN FROM HOLT SCEIPTtTRE, 

To the Most Holy Trinity ; also, for Fenitence, for Ob- 
taining Christian Virtues, In Preparation for the Holy 
Communion, On the Life and Passion of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, In Preparation for Death. Ex- 
tracted from the " Paradise for the Christian SooL" 32mo. 
stiff coves, price 6d, by post lOd. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. A series of Letters reprinted from the 
*' English Churchman*" By the Rev. Matthew Plummer, 
M. A., Perpetual Curate of Heworth, Durham. 1 vol. fcap. 
8vo. 6s. cloth. By post 7s. 

THE clergyman's ASSISTANT IN VISITING THE 
SICK: to which are added the Offices for the Communion 
of the Sick, and for the Private Baptism of Infants. By 
the same Author. 1 vol 12mo. cloth, red edges, suitable 
for the pocket. Price Ss. 6d., by post 48. 

LECTURES EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL 

On the First Seven Chapters of the Book of DanieL By 
the Rev. Wm. Wood, M. A. 1 2mo. cloth, 5s., by post 5s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT. 

By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. d2mo. 6d., by 
post lOd. 

A CALL TO THE DEVOUT OBSERVANCE OF 
PASSION WEEK; having especial reference to the 
Perilous State of Affairs at Home and Abroad. By 
Falkland. I^oe 2d., by post 3d. 

THOUGHTS ON THE MANAGEMENT CLAUSES. 

By the Rev. C. B. Pearson, M.A., of Knebworth, Herts. 
8vo. price 6d., by post lOd. 

DISCOURSE OF THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH IN 
A CHRISTIAN STATE. By Herbert Thomdike, B.D. 
Formerly Prebendary of Westminster. Originally jprinted 
in 1649. A new edition, with an Appendix, General 
Index, &c., and Prefiicej by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A , 
of Queen's College^ Oxford ; Classical Tutor of King's 
College, London, and Assistant Minister of Ely Chapel, 
Holborn. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
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A CATECHISM FOR STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY. 

By the Bev. H. M. Grover, Rector of Hitcham, Backs. 
Cloth, price 2Sm by post 2s. 6d. 

A VOICE FROM STONEHENGE. 

By the same Author. Price 5s. Demy 8yo. Fart 1, to be 
continued in Farts. 

FRINCIFLES OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATER 
CONSIDEEIED. By the Rev. Wm. Bennett. 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. A new and cheaper Edition for lending libraries, 
&c., price 5s. 6d., in cloth, or by post 6s. 

THE EUCHARIST. 

Its History, Doctrine, and Practice. By the same Author. 
8to. cloth, 12s. 

DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 

By the same Author. 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 13s. 

GUIDE TO THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 

By the same Author. 2 vols. ISmo. cloth, 88. 

SERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

By the same Author. 2 vols. 12mo. boards, price 14s. 

cleaver's companion for churchmen. 

A Calendar: containing the Lessons, with the Vigils, 
Fasts, and Festivals, and other matters, as they are ap- 
pcnnted to be read, or observed, by the Church of England 
and Ireland in her Book of Common Prayer, daily through- 
out the Year 1848. Price 3d. gilt edges : and on a Sheet 
for Vestries, price 4d. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

Adapted to the use of Classical, and of the Upper Classes 
in Parochial, Schools. By the Rev. Charles J. Smith, 
M. A., of Christchurch, Oxford, late Curate of S. Paul*s, 
Knightsbridge, Domestic and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Jamaica. 1 vol. foolscap 8V0. cloth, 
price Is. ^d. . 

FOUR LECTURES ON THE FIRST AND SECOND 
ADVENT Of Our LORD AND SlVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST, delivered in the Parish Church of Leeds, by 
the Rey. Henry Dalton, A.M., Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 1 yoL demy 8yo. ls.6d. cloth. 
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wyatt's lachryio: ecclesle, 

The Anglican Reformed Church and her Clergy in the 
Days of their Destitution and suffering, during the Great 
Rebellion of the Seventeenth Century. By the Rev. 
George Wyatt, LL.B., F.S.A., Rector of Burghwallis, 
Doncaster. Second edition, for lending and parocnial use, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth, by post 4s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE CYMRY; 
Or, the Ancient British Church, its History, Rites, and 
Doctrines. By the Rey. John Williams, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Nerquis, Flintshire. 8yo. cloth coyer appro- 
priately designed, price 10s. 6d. 

AN EASY CATECHISM ON THE APOSTLES' CREED, 
Intended for yery young Children. By the same Author. 
S2mo. price 2d., or to Schools, &c., Us. per hundred. 
Fourth Edition. 

A FEW PLAIN AND PRACTICAL REMARKS ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By the same Author. 
Price 4d., by post 6d, 

THE REV. WILLIAM HEYGATE'S WORKS. 

AN EARNEST ADDRESS TO YOUNG CHURCH- 
MEN UPON PRESENT SPIRITUAL TEMPTA- 
TIONS. Fcap. 8yo. price 2d. 

PROBATIO CLERICA. 

Or Aids in Self-examination to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, or for those of the Clergy who may desire them, 
with hints on College life. Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF SPIRITS. 

An Allegory. Fcap. price 2d. sewed. 

FRIDAY DEVOTIONS. 

Or PRAYERS and EXERCISES in Historical Order. 
12mo. sewed, 4d. 

A PRAYER OF FAITH. 

From Bishop Andrews. Price One Penny, or 78. per 100. 
On a Card ior distribution. 
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JARVIS'S CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 

To the HISTORY OF THE CHURCH; being a New 
Enquiry into the True Dates of the Birth and Death of our 
Lora and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and containing an origi- 
nal Harmony of the Four Gospels, arranged in the exact 
order of time. By the Rey. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D., 
LL.D., Historiographer of the Church. Member of the 
American Philosophical Society. 8vo. price 25s. cloth. 

AN EXTRACT FROM ARCHDEACON HARE'S 
SERMON, intended for the Student to paste in the comer 
of any much-used book. Price One Halfpenny. 

WATSON's churchman's SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 
HOME. By the Rev. Alexander Watson, M.A., Curate 
of S. John's, Cheltenham. 2 vols. 12mo. price ISs. cloth ; 
or separately. Vol. 1, 7s. 6d. VoL 2, 10s. 6d. 

THE PRAYER BOOK A SAFE GUIDE ; 

Or, the DEVOUT CHURCHMAN'S WAY OF FAITH 
and PRACTICE. Lectures delivered at S. John's, Chel- 
tenham, during Lent 1843. Fcap. 8to. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

cherry's ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SAINTS' DAYS 
AND OTHER FESTIVALS, A second yolume of Lec- 
tures delivered in the Parish Church of Burghfield, Berks, 
by the Rey. Henr^ Curtis Cherry, M. A., Rector, Domestic 
dhaplain to the Right Hon. Lora de Saumarez. Fcap. 8vo. 
boards, 4s. 6d., or the 2 vols, in 1, price 9s. cloth. 

AMBROSE ward; 

Or THE DISSENTER RECLAIMED. A Tale for the 
Times. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SHEPPERTON MANOR, 
I Or, THE DAYS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By the 

I late J. Mason Neale, M.A., author of ** Herbert Tresham," 

I &c., &c. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

i wilmot's midshipman's friend ; 

I Or Hints for the Cockpit. By Arthur Parry Eardly Wilmot, 

! Captain Royal Navy. Foolscap 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. Second 

I Edition. 

j COTTAGE ON THE COMMON, 

1 THE LITTLE GLEANERS, &c. &c. By C. M., Author 

i of " Rhoda," « Child and the Hermit," " The Tent," &c. 

, In 1 yol. square 16mo., with 4 plates, price 2s. 6d. clolh. 
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XBW WORKS. 



FAMILY PRATEBS, 

By the late Rev. Henrj Jackson Close. Second Edition, 
ISmo., cloth, price Is. 6d. 

LETTERS ON CONFIRBIATION. 

A Mannal of Moral and Beligions Duties, desired for 
the Toong of her own sex in the Upper Banks of Society, 
by a Lady. 1 toL fcap. Syo. doth. 2s. 6d. 



fiebottonal SSorittf, 

ADAPTED TO THE USE OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 

from the Works of Foreig:n Divines. Edited by the 

Bey. K B. PUSEY, D J). 

A Gmdefiir Passing Advent Holily. ByAvrillon. With Frontis- 
piece. 6s. 

The Spiritual Combat, and the Supplement : with the Path of 
Paradise ; or, the Peace of the SouL By ScapolL (From 
the Italian.) With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 

The Year of Affections; or. Sentiments on the Love of God, 
drawn from the Canticles, for every Day in the Year. By 
Avrillon. 6s. 6d. 

The Foundations of the Spiritual life. (A Commentary on 
Thomas k Kempis.) By Surin. 4s. 6d. 

A Guidefor Passing Lent Holily. ByAvrillon. Second edition. 
With Frontispiece. 7s. 

Paradise for the Christian Soul. By Horst 2 vols. 6s. 6d. 

The life of Jesus Christ in Glory. Daily Meditations from 
Easter Day to the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday. By 
Nonet 8s. 



I Some Meditations and Prayers. Selected from the Way of 

Eternal Life, " Via Yitie iBtemte." Translated from the 
Latin, and adapted to the Use of the English Church, by 
the Rev. Isaac Williams, KD. With the Engravings as 
used in « The Baptistery." 1 voL 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hymns for the Week, and Hymns for the Seasons. Translated 
from the Latin of the Salisbury and Roman Breviaries. 
Foolscap 8vo. 4& 

Now ready, 1 voL 18mo., cloth, a second and cheaper edition of 

AIDS TO A HOLY LIFE, in forms for Self-examination, By the 

late Rev. Thomas H. B. Bund, M.A., a Priest of the 

English Church. With Memoir of the Author. Price Is. 
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